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WITH THE KODAK BANTAM Colorsnap CAMERA 
Just press the button 


Ow, at last, it’s easy for anyone to take pictures in colour— 
N wonderful, glowing, true-in-every-detail colour. How’s it done? 
With the Bantam “Colorsnap’ camera. This is the first colour camera in 
the world to cut out all technicalities. You don’t need to know anything 
more about photography than for taking a snap in black-and-white. Just 
follow the simple instructions built right into the back of the camera and 
press the button. You get glorious colour pictures time after time. 
The Bantam ‘Colorsnap’ camera uses “‘Kodachrome’—the famous 
colour film—in convenient 8-exposure 
rolls. But it’s a fine black-and-white 
camera too. Ask to see it at your Kodak 
dealer’s. Price £12.10.2d. inc. tax. 


CHOOSE YOUR WAY TO ENJOY 
YOUR COLOUR PICTURES 


Kodak Colour Prints On the home screen Table Projector » 
You can have ‘Kodak’ Colour You can project your trans- Oneofthemost enjoyable ways 
prints or enlargements made  parencies across the room on to view your transparencies is 
from your transparencies— _ to a big screen. It’s exciting onthe ‘Kodaslide’ Table Pro- 
just the thing for putting in and it brings up every tiny jector. You see the picture 
the album or carrying in your. detail. Ask your dealer about brilliantly enlarged 16 times 
wallet. Ask your Kodak dealer. ‘Kodak’ projectors. in area on a built-in screen. 


IT’S Kodak FOR COLOUR 


KODAK LTD - KODAK HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON . W.C.2 ‘Kodak’ is a Registered Trade Mark } 


A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


NHERE was a time, rather long ago now, 
when it used to be one of my pastimes to 
go tickling trout. The exact details of these 

butings are a little vague in my memory. One 
bf the things we did was to build dams to hold 
back the stream and facilitate the operations 
lower down. Sometimes we built more than one 
dam as quickly as we could and hurried ahead 
to catch trout while we had the chance. Time 
seems to have made more of those trout. They 
were big, but not quite so big that I had to beat 
them on a rock to make an end of them. Scoop- 
ing them out on to the bank and following them 
at leisure to string them up sufficed. My grand- 
mother showed me how to set a snare (and a 
woman less likely to be suspected of such a skill 
can hardly be imagined), but it was my grand- 
father who taught me how to tickle trout, and 
he was essentially practical in this, as in all 
things. Trout were not to be tickled for fun. 
I must eat the trout I tickled, or leave them 
alone, just as I must never wilfully go on shoot- 
ing to make a bag I didn’t know what to do with. 
I used to get over this by tickling trout and 
feeding them to hungry cats and even the 
blacksmith’s raven. When tickling palled 
I sometimes went with a bit of wire and did my 
best to snare them. It didn’t always work, and 
I never attained much skill at it, although 
a friend who has spent most of his life by a river 
tells me that it is easily accomplished even with 
quite good-sized pike, though pike are well 


known to keep a good look-out overhead. 


* * 
* 


LL this came to my mind at the week-end. 
We left the lake quite frustrated. Fish 
were rising to right and left by the hundred, but 
feeding not on the rafts of midges, sedges and 
duns that drifted in every bay, but on the odd 
living fly here and there in all that multitude 
of dead ones. We followed the stream down. 
I had no heart to fish such a weedy, algee-slimed 
place, but it wasn’t long before the sight of one 
or two fat little trout made my companion 
comment on his own misspent childhood. He, 
too, had had his hour tickling trout, stabbing 
at them with a toasting fork, prodding them out 
of holes with a willow stick, and so on. We 
speared our rods on the bank and dumped our 
creels and in a little while we were at least half- 
way back to childhood. Hallf-way, but not.all 
the way. One has to bend a long way to get 
right under a slab of rock. One’s hands are 
found to have grown larger, the fish more slip- 
pery and elusive. Did we once upon a time get 
our sleeves in the water, our trousers so satur- 
ated, and, if we did, did we care? The result 
of much splashing and fumbling was one small 
trout, and he went back after a minute out of 
the water, to flash away again to safety. 

The shepherd, who came downstream and 
stood watching us, shook his head and laughed, 
and we grinned and looked rather like members 
of his flock. ‘‘ You won’t catch many,’’ he said, 
and he was so very right. We picked up our rods 
and our creels and plodded home. The next 
time I hear any of these country-wise “ boys’”’ 
of middle-age saying they can tickle trout I shall 
be careful not to say that I, too, can doit. I used 
to be able to do it. I used to be able to climb 
the tallest tree in the wood to a kestrel’s nest 
and wade up to my waist in cold water duck 
shooting, but, as the old man says, the time was 
when I could do these things. 

* * 
* 

HE wild goats of Wales are not so wild 
i as to be uncatchable, if one has a com- 
pany of soldiers to help, I read recently in my 
local paper, which contains an account of the 
recruit-training of the barely three-month-old 
billy goat chosen as mascot by the local battalion 
of territorials. Normally Welch Regimental 
goats are chosen from the Windsor Great Park 
stock, but on this occasion the officer concerned 
decided that the goat should be as Welsh as the 
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STILL GOING STRONG 


regiment. The Merioneth and South Caernarvon 
Support Company therefore took to the hills 
and brought back a goat, albeit a smaller and 
less agile goat than most to be seen on rare 
occasions in the mountains, but, nevertheless, 
a Welsh goat of true Cymric stock that will one 
day have place of honour in the parade, and be 
much fatter and complaisant than any goat that 
looks down from the misty crags of Snowdonia. 
I should like to have seen the battle order for 
that goat hunt. Perhaps it is no wonder that 
the captive was no more than a kid, for bag-of- 
bones goats are held together with the stoutest 
thongs and can leap and climb where even the 


small Welsh sheep dare not venture. 


* * 
* 


NTIL this summer the wheatears that 
live on the rough ground round about my 
favourite haunt have managed to elude me. I 
had never found a nest I could reach, for every 
pair seemed to have weighed the stones and 
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ROYAL SHOW NUMBER 

Next week’s issue of Country Lire 
will contain a special Royal Show and 
Agricultural Supplement, which will in- 
clude articles on farmers and the public, 
by Anthony Hurd, on the Royal Show’s 
history and its prospects for this year, by 
Alec Hobson (Secretary of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England), on the 
showing of livestock, by W. S. Mansfield, 
and on recent trends in agricultural 


machinery, by Clyde Higgs. 


chosen those much too big and too heavy for 
anyone to move or reach under. At the week-end 
I was walking along the slope above the lake 
when a wheatear rose from immediately below 
the sole of my boot. It had popped out of a 
small hole between two stones. I got down and 
peered in and could see the nestlings without 
difficulty. The mother bird was evidently so 
unused to humans that she had no fear, for she 
came to within a yard of me and sat on a stone, 
bobbing and calling reassuringly to her brood. 
* * 
* 

WAS intrigued at this, and instead of 

leaving sat down a yard from the nest-hole. 
At length the hen hopped along and entered. 
I could have trapped her simply by putting my 
hand over the hole. (Inspection had shown that 
it was a shallow hole and there was no other 
exit.) I didn’t do so, but turned over on my 
elbow, drew myself along and looked in. The 
bird blocked the hole with her body and looked 
at me until I felt that this was an unfair thing 
to do and moved away again. Shortly after- 
wards she came out and began to hunt insects 
immediately above the nest, ignoring me com- 
pletely and going back to feed her family 
without the slightest hesitation. There was no 
sign of a cock bird about. He was evidently not 
quite so sure that I could be trusted. Incident- - 
ally, there must be a pair of wheatears to every 
few hundred yards in this place, but although 
there are signs that the fox scrapes out voles 
right and left, he doesn’t seem to disturb the 
birds. Perhaps he is aware that the entrances 
are well reinforced with boulders buried deep in 
the earth. 
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T the extreme western end of the Solent, 
aN between the Isle of Wight and the main- 
land, where the sea is reduced to its 
narrowest, is Hurst Race. The Solent is here 
scarcely a mile wide and through this gap the 
tides swirl and tumble in a great race of waters. 
The name Hurst derives from the Danish Hrust, 
which means a ‘‘race of waters,’’ and it is cer- 
tainly appropriate when one stands watching 
the rushing, swirling ebb tide as it pours out of 
the Solent to set across the treacherous and 
barely hidden shingle bank that les off-shore. 
The sailor must stand in with care and the more 
cautious wait if they can until the tide is under 
them to hasten their passage through. The 
narrowness of this gap is caused by the long 
thin shingle promontory that pushes out 
from Keyhaven and Milford on the Hampshire 
shore. 

Rather like a miniature Chesil Bank this 
long spit protects the inlying marshes that 
stretch from Keyhaven, by Pennington, to 
Lymington, and effectively breaks the fury of 
the sea when a strong westerly wind is blowi ing. 
At the end of the shingle on the extreme tip 
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FORTRESS OF THE SOLENT 


By ANTHONY CUSSANS 


bank, but these have gradually been overcome 
by the rise and fall of the tides and are now 
covered with thick grey mud and marsh grass. 
In and out of these mud-banks wind long twist- 
ing channels known locally as “‘lakes’’—a word 
derived, no doubt, from “leaks.’’ The broadest 
and deepest of these runs right up to Keyhaven 
village and quay, but its depth is not very great, 
although at high water it appears far more ex- 
tensive than it really is. 

Colonel Hawker himself had another large 
“Jake” constructed in order to facilitate his 
wild-fowling expeditions, and between these 
two main waterways run innumerable other 
channels and ditches which wind away and 
seem to disappear in the green grass and 
mud. 

As the tide recedes and the oozy grey mud 
is exposed the birds come to feed on it. Oyster 
catcher and tern, redshank and curlew are 
abundant, and as the sun sinks away the wild- 
fowl from the sea move in across the flat marshes. 
An occasional heron rises to survey the scene, 
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its vast walls small groups of visitors are traileé 
round to see the cell where Charles I was im- 
prisoned and the dungeons in which, later, 
French prisoners were said to have been kept i in 
total darkness. 

Hurst Castle was built by Henry VI 
between 1541 and 1544—one of many that 
sprang up along the coast about this time. It is 
supposed that it was built with stone from 
Beaulieu Abbey and a date—1535—is carved on 
one of them. ~ 

Apart from two notable prisoners who were 
confined in Hurst there is nothing very startling 
about the history of the Castle. To some extent 
the reverse is true, since the establishment and 
ordnance of the Castle were more often in decay 
and disrepair than not. In 1547 there were only 
one short cannon and thirty-five cannon balls; 
but by 1561 this had been increased, since there 
were eleven gunners quartered at Hurst. Thirty 
years later the platforms that supported the 
guns had collapsed and were no longer of use, 
and in 1628, when the porter was ordered to stop 
a ship passing through the narrows, though 
“very willing,’ he “had neither powder nor shot 


HURST CASTLE AT THE WESTERN END OF THE SOLENT. From an engraving of 1733. The Castle was built by Henry VIII in the 


1540s and was garrisoned for more than three centuries 


of the promontory stands the gaunt grey for- 
tress of Hurst Castle, and hard by is the tall 
white lighthouse of Hurst. Along the shore are 
a cluster of disused cottages, relics of more 
prosperous days when there was a small com- 
munity living at this bare place, and to the east, 
protected by the shingle bank and under the 
lee of the castle, there is a sheltered and quiet 
anchorage for the little ships that congregate 
there in the summer. 

But on occasions the shingle has been 
overcome by the sea, notably in November, 1840, 
when a great gale blew from the south-west. 
The bank was broached, the sea poured through 
the gap and soon the marshes of Keyhaven and 
Pennington were inundated. In Keyhaven vil- 
lage the lower rooms of the cottages were 
flooded and considerable havoc caused. Colonel 
Peter Hawker, the famous sportsman, who was 
staying in his house in the village, attempted to 
rally the inhabitants; but despite their uncom- 
fortable situation, they refused to help, since it 
was a Sunday. Finally, however, he collected 
a small band of stalwarts and together they suc- 
ceeded in repairing the breach, so saving the 
village from becoming a total wreck. To-day 
this shingle bank still serves as a barrier against 
the sea and is again being strengthened with 
breakwaters and groynes. 

Once there were fields and pastures between 
Keyhaven and Hurst and alongside the shingle 


and over the entire marsh echo the seemingly 
endless cries and calls of the birds. In winter the 
scene is strangely solitary and, some may think, 
bleak. Only the birds occupy the empty ex- 
panse of marsh, with an occasional single figure 
digging in the mud at low tide. At Keyhaven 
the little yacht basin is empty save for a few 
fishing boats dragged up on the hard, and down 
at the mouth of the river, Hurst Castle and the 
tall light are seen dimly in the mist that so often 
lurks there in winter. The Island shore is only 
vaguely visible and the distant outline of some 
ship is seen as it glides slowly down towards the 
open sea, while through the greyness echoes the 
doleful note of the Needles fog-horn. As the day 
dies the whole scene fades gradually into its 
misty back-cloth, and night descends to take 
possession of the silent, solitary marsh. But as 
the summer approaches the scene changes, and 
soon the river is filled with small yachts and 
boats. The winter mists are gone and everything 
shines with brightness. The elegant white 
yachts and the gaily-coloured sails of dinghies 
are reflected in the sparkling water and out in 
the Solent craft of all sorts travel back and forth. 
The quiet creeks of Keyhaven are a yachtsman’s 
paradise (once he has negotiated the difficult 
entrance by Hurst) so long as he is not in search 
of man-made entertainment. 

Even the grey aspect of Hurst Castle seems 
less formidable with the sun shining, and within 


to do it with and of his twenty-seven pieces of 
ordnance not above four or five would do any 
service... and they but for a shot or two.” 
One supposes that smuggling, which was 
always rife at Hurst and Keyhaven, passed 
deliberately unnoticed by the garrison, and in 
1629 a mild scandal was caused, since the Cap- 
tain of the Castle himself was found receiving 
contraband tobacco. Things seem to have gone 
from bad to worse, and in 1661 the garrison was 
disbanded and plans set in motion to pull down 
the Castle. However, they came to nothing and 
a fresh survey was undertaken which resulted 
in considerable repairs being carried out; a new 
garrison moved in and 30 guns were installed. 
From 1700 onwards Hurst Castle was better 
maintained than it had ever been before, and 
by 1800 it had a fairly considerable establish- 
ment. There was storage for 270 barrels of 
powder and on the top of the keep there were 
six 24-pounders. With the threatened invasion 
by Bonaparte considerable alterations were made 
and the fortifications added to. In 1856 the 
two great granite wings were added, which now 
to a large extent conceal the original Castle. 
It was then that a small community arose 
and there were an inn and several cottages. 
Conditions at Hurst in the 16th and 17th 
centuries must have been somewhat unpleasant 
—especially in winter—and a description by a 
certain Colonel Firebrace in 1675 needs no 


comment. “The castle, standing a mile and a 
half in the sea, upon a beach full of mud and 
stinking ooze upon low tides; having no fresh 
water within two or three miles of it; so cold, 
foggy and noysome that the guards cannot 
endure it without shifting quarters.” 

Colonel Firebrace attended King Charles I 
during his short sojourn at Hurst in December, 
1648. The King was taken from Newport, in 
the Isle of Wight, by orders of Parliament; 
after a fortnight at Hurst he was removed from 
there to Windsor, and subsequently to London, 
where he was to be beheaded. 

Apparently King Charles, like Colonel Fire- 
brace, disliked Hurst, finding it ‘“‘dolorous”’ and 
“the air noxious . . . with unwholesome vapours 
arising from the Sargasso’s and weeds the salt 
water constantly cast upon the shore and by the 
fogs that those marine places are most subject 
to.’’ But the King was treated fairly well and 
allowed to exercise and walk on the shore, and 
he delighted especially in the view “into the 
Isle of Wight one way, and mainland the other,” 
and “with the sight of ships of all sizes daily 
under sail.’”’ Although the visitor who cares to 
tour the Castle is shown a tiny cell in the Old 
Keep in which, he is told, the King was confined, 
in fact it is almost certain that the Governor of 
the Castle allowed Charles the use also of his own 
quarters, and contemporary evidence bears this 
out. After a fortnight the King “bad solitary 
Hurst adieu” and set off for Windsor—a fact 
that apparently pleased the King, who declared 
that ‘‘ Windsor was a place he ever delighted in”’ 
and that ‘‘it would make amends for what at 
Hurst he had suffered.” 

Apart from the unfortunate King Charles, 
Hurst was also the prison of a notable Roman 
Catholic priest, one Fr. Paul Atkinson, a Fran- 
ciscan member of the English mission in 1687. 
Having exercised his spiritual duties contrary 
to the Penal Statutes then in force, Fr. Paul 
was betrayed by a maidservant for the sum of 
£100 and taken to Hurst, where he remained a 
prisoner for some thirty years. He died in 
October, 1729, and was buried at Winchester; 
the chapter registry records the death of this 
unhappy man thus: “In Hurst Prison, Hamp- 
Shire, died the Venerable Confessor of Faith and 
of Christ’s Priesthood, Father Paul Atkinson 
... who during a continued martyrdom of 30 
years, reflected honour on his prison, on our 
Province and on the English mission.” 

To-day there are no prisoners at Hurst; the 
garrison is gone and the long grey Castle with 
its central keep is empty and silent. Except 
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HURST CASTLE AS SHOWN IN A PRINT OF 1840. 


In November of that year the shingle bank on 
which the Castle stands was broached by the sea and the near-by village of Keyhaven was inundated 
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in the summer when visitors 
are shown round it, the Castle 
is left to itself, a place of 
memories and ghosts, its solid 
shape silhouetted against the 
mists and rain. Under a full 
moon, on a sharp frosty night, 
with clouds racing across the 
sky and the night birds calling 
across the marshes, it is a 
romantic place to explore 
despite the long row down 
the river from Keyhaven. 


But perhaps it appeals 
more obviously on a warm, 
bright, summer’s day with 
the tide flooding in through 
the narrows as the water 
tumbles into the Solent. It 
must have been just such a 
sight that inspired Dryden 
when he wrote: 


And to the North betwixt the 
foreland and the firm, 

She hath that narrow sea 
which we the Solent term: 

Where those rough wveful tides, 
as in hey straits they meet, 

With boisterous shocks and 
yoars each other rudely 
greet: 

Which fiercely when they 
charge and sadly make 
vetveat, 

Upon the bulwark’d forts of 
Hurst and Calshot beat, 

Then to Southampton run. 


Aerofilms 
AERIAL VIEW OF HURST CASTLE AS IT IS TO-DAY, LOOKING ACROSS TO 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. The two wings of the Castle were added in 1856 
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SHRUBS FOR MIDSUMMER DISPLAY 


Written and Illustrated by MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


HERE spring-flowering shrubs are over 
\) \) earlier than usual this year the slump 
in garden colour caused by neglect 
to plant an equal number of midsummer- 
flowering sorts will be particularly noticeable. 
On the other hand, where the proper succession 
has been planned and planted, there will be no 
let-up in the sequence of flowers at any time, 
for the late-summer bloomers which succeed 
the midsummer shrubs are always ready to pro- 
long their flowering until the first frosts of 
autumn arrive. 

Among the best of midsummer garden 
decorators are the latest-flowering of the Ghent 
azaleas, complemented by roses of early- 
flowering species. On limy soils, of course, the 
display must be limited by the omission of the 
azaleas. Early-flowering Mollis azaleas tend to 
be superseded by the new hybrids, but no new 
productions seem likely to threaten the 
supremacy of such late-flowering old Ghent 
varieties as coccinea speciosa in vermilion and 
yellow, Fanny in magenta pink and Flamingo in 
pure orange, though Devon, with deep vermilion 
flowers, is a most valuable addition to these, 
being a vast improvement over the old deep red 
Sang de Ghentbrugge. 

Of the roses, the species hybrid R. canta- 
brigensis, with its Jersey-butter-coloured saucers 
and strong constitution, is particularly effec- 
tive, but the remarkably early blossoming of 
unpruned garden roses planted in the shrub 
beds makes it likely that the little wildling type 
has to compete with 5-ft. bushes of Peace, 
Fashion, Donald Prior or Penelope. These are 
so splendid and so much more free-flowering, as 
they go on producing successive crops of flowers, 
that the midsummer garden landscape cannot 
do without them if it is to continue the display 
on a par with that of May. 

We are apt to be charmed by the refine- 
ment of pure species and to forget that the 
most important quality of a garden shrub is 
freedom of flower. In practice we can plant the 
species, with their charm of detail, alongside the 
back paths, while the front line of garden 
landscape visible from the main viewpoints is 
resolutely kept for the real effectives. These 
make the garden a delight to everyone, and the 
collectors who are interested only in rarities 
which they have not got can peer happily into 
the back blocks where the scarcer treasures can 
be sheltered. 


oe 
CISTUS LUSITANICUS DECUMBENS, WHICH HAS LARGE WHITE FLOWERS CENTRED 
WITH MAROON 


AN EFFECTIVE SHRUB, KALMIA LATIFOLIA MYRTIFOLIA. At midsummer it is 
completely covered with pink cupped blossoms 


Curiously enough many of the most effec- 
tive flowering shrubs are still rarities. Kal- 
mia latifolia myrtifolia, the only really free- 
flowering kalmia that I know, is so slow to root 
from layers that supplies are always inadequate 
to meet demand. This is a pity, for at mid- 
summer the dense low mound that this variety 
forms in full sun is completely covered all over 
with the little pink cupped blossoms. Another 
uncommon midsummer-flowering shrub is 
Hydrangea acuminata, but its rarity is merely 
due to the fact that it is not yet widely known. 
It is hardier than the hybrid macrophylla race, 
but needs a moist soil or it wilts during warm 
spells. The flowers, of the lacecap type, are very 
freely borne and vary from pink through mauve 
to blue, providing a living pH test registering 
the acidity of the soil from limy through neutral 
to acid. 

Rhododendron indicum is rare because of 
muddles as to its name. and this state of affairs 


appears likely to continue, for no sooner was. 
the confusion of this hardy Japanese species | 
with the tender Chinese FR. simsii (the one used 
for forcing) cleared up than a new muddle arose 
by mixing it up with a freak azalea called R. | 

macrostemon. However, a good plant will not be | 
kept down indefinitely and the best varieties, 
such as Satsuki, a fine pink that is very free: 
flowering in full sun, and macvanthum, with 
flowers of a more orangy pink that are apt to! 
fade a little in full sun, are well known in the 
nursery trade. Vida Brown, a new hybrid of 
the species, with pink “hose in hose” 
flowers, is attractive, but not, I think, an 
improvement on Satsuki, unless it proves to be 
hardier. } 

Midsummer is the main flowering time of 
the cistuses, halimiums and helianthemums. : 
Many of these are very beautiful, but only a 
very small proportion are effective garden. 
shrubs. The chief defect is that there are not 
enough flowers, and that what 
there are do not last long 
enough on the plants. The finest 
species as to flower is certainly 
the gum cistus, but it has a 
weak constitution, a leggy habit 
and a bad tendency to drop its 
flowers at noon. Fortunately it 
has produced a hybrid known as 
lusitanicus decumbens, which has 
all the good qualities lacking in 
the species and retains a large 
handsome flower of purest white 
centred with maroon, which stays 
on the bush until dusk. 

Of the cistus with coloured 
flowers, the hybrid Silver Pink is 
certainly the most pleasing and 
looks particularly well associated 
with one of the violet-flowered 
hebes. The white-flowered Czistus 
obtusifolius must have a special 
mention, for this compact little 
hybrid carries freedom of flower 
to the highest possible pitch. Of 
the halimiums, H. ocymoides is the 
most effective as a garden shrub, 
for it makes a wonderful mid- 
summer display of vivid yellow 
flowers centred with chocolate and 
is good to look at as a fine-leaved 
silvery-green bush on dry days in 
winter. When it is wet the leaves 
are an ordinary green. H. libanotis 
has fine large self yellow flowers, 
and those of H. lasianthum have 
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| handsome velvety dark blotches at the base of 
each petal, but both have the defect of dropping at 
noon or even earlier. A hybrid between these two 
genera, Halimiocistus sahucii, is a first-class 
white-flowered prostrate bushlet that associates 
nicely with all the foregoing when used as rock- 
garden shrubs. Even more effective for this 
purpose are the best varieties of the helianthe- 
mums. But the commonly stocked varieties 
vary from worthless rubbish to absolutely first- 
rate garden shrublets with profuse flowers held 
| until the evening. The faults of the bad ones 
}| are horrible gingery colourings, fugacious 
| flowers, wispy habits of growth and sparse ugly 
| little leaves. My best half-dozen are Ben Fhada, 
|| yellow; Ben Ledi, deep crimson; Firefly, deep 
scarlet, long season; Magnificence and Ben 
|| Venue, which appear to be now identical as 
| sold, with geranium lake flowers the colour of 

a good red camellia, and lasting unusually long; 

Supreme, with flowers large and especially 

shapely and well presented, very early-flowering, 
| the colour intense deep carmine, with rich 
| yellow tuft of stamens; and Bride, with white 
flowers and silvery grey foliage. 

The tree lupin is rather out of fashion, but 
it is far too useful a shrub to be allowed to 
disappear. This seems to have happened to the 
fine varieties Snow Queen and Baddow Blue, 
but the pale citron yellow form is still freely 
available. Such a spectacularly beautiful shrub, 
scenting the whole summer garden with its fra- 
grance and more tolerant of lime than its 
herbaceous relative, surely deserves a place in 
every garden. It is one of the best of temporary 
gap-fillers as, being a legume, it rapidly enriches 
the soil, and when it gets old and shabby, can 
be eliminated by merely chopping off the top 
at ground level. It is particularly effective 
associated with one of those essential wind- 
breaks of Rhododendyon ponticum, for the purple 
flowers are made to appear quite a pleasing 
blue-violet, thanks to the contrasting pale 
yellow of the lupins. 

Midsummer usually sees Genista lydia going 
over. Compact and dwarf in habit, it makes a 
most spectacular pouffe of richest yellow; about 
five years appears to be its usual life span. It is 
not one of the easier shrubs to strike from cut- 
tings, and seeds are very rare indeed. Genista 
virgata, a 6-to-8-ft. bush whose flowers are 
rather similar but are borne at midsummer, is 
quite the opposite in this respect, as its seed- 
lings are so profuse that we never get a repeat 
order to supply it, excellent shrub though 
itis. It has one drawback, however, and that is 
that if its flowers fall on to the leaves or flowers 
of another shrub when these are wet an attack 


of botrytis fungus starts at once. 
With hydrangeas this is disastrous 
to the display; with tree peonies it 
is often fatal to the plant. Perhaps 
the most valuable genista of all 
is G. aethensis, for it provides a 
thin lattice of light shade that 
is just what so many plants want 
and prevents the  delicately- 
coloured flowers of azaleas such as 
kaempfert or Hinodegiri from be- 
coming bleached by the sun. The 
August-borne flowers fall too late 
to do much damage to the azaleas, 
but it should be mentioned that if 
this genista is pruned into standard 
tree form it needs a lot of staking. 
On the other hand, if it is 
allowed to make a thin shrub 
of about nine feet high and 
wide without any pruning it seems 
to balance itself without any 
support. 

I had almost forgotten Hyd- 
vangea paniculata praecox. ‘This 
powerful grower is perfectly hardy, 
flowers in late June and has a 
much more attractive flower head 
than the rather lumpy panicle 
of the variety grandiflora that 
flowers in August. The arrange- 
ment suggests a diadem of creamy 
+ fluff surrounded by milky stars, 

i making a most telling contrast 
A HARDY, ATTRACTIVE SHRUB WHOSE WHITE FLOWERS APPEAR IN LATE JUNE, with dark red roses such as 
HYDRANGEA PANICULATA PRAECOX Frensham or Donald Prior. 
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PAINTINGS FROM IRISH COLLECTIONS 


By DENYS SUTTON 


[ NTIL August 25 the Municipal Art Gallery 
at Dublin will act as host to an interesting 
exhibition of pictures from Irish collec- 
tions, of which the bulk comes from private 
sources. It is the first survey of its type to have 
been arranged since a similar show was staged 
by Sir Hugh Lane in the winter of 1902-3, 
details of which can be found in Lady Gregory’s 
charming biography of this gifted connoisseur. 

As Dr. Waagen, that indefatigable chroni- 
cler of British private collections in the mid- 
19th century, never visited Ireland, considerable 
interest had been aroused as to finds that a 
posse of modern researchers might discover in 
Irish hands. It must be admitted, however, that 
the traditional Irish collections, of which many 
have been dispersed in recent years, have failed 
to yield (at any rate as far as this exhibition is 
concerned) treasures of great importance. All 
the same, the organisers were fortunate enough 
to draw on several collections which the hazards 
of the present century have brought to Ireland, 
and Prince George of Saxony, Sir Arundell 
Neave and Sir Alfred Beit have all proved 
generous lenders to the exhibition. 

Naturally enough, the Beit collection has 
provided the most sensational items. It seems, 
in fact, highly fitting that this should be so, as 
Sir Alfred’s pictures are now housed in Russ- 
borough, that palatial edifice on the outskirts of 
Dublin which was built for the Milltown family, 
the residue of whose collection, including several 
of Reynolds’s rare Roman caricatures (which 
formed the subject of an article in the COUNTRY 
Lire ANNUAL for 1956), is now in the National 
Gallery of Ireland. 

Indeed, in the 20th century, when the 
possession of celebrated works of art is frowned 
upon in some quarters, it is heartening to see 
that a private collector can still rejoice in 
prime examples of Vermeer, Goya, Velasquez 
and Rembrandt. These are pictures of major 
significance, and in the case of Vermeer’s The 
Lettey we are confronted with one of those 
absolute masterpieces in which the eye is 
refreshed by the limpid treatment of the details 
as well as by the harmony of the composition. 
Moreover, it is one of those paintings which 
emphasise the continuity of the Dutch tradition, 
as is stressed by a glance at the exquisite 
Gerard David in the Irish National Gallery. 

The exhibition’s range is considerable, 
running from the 15th century down to the 
present time. Alongside various paintings, both 
Flemish and Italian, from the 16th century are 
to be found such fascinating works as Van 
Gogh’s late painting of a tree and a Manet 


sketch, both of which are lent by Sir Alfred 
Chester Beatty. Another delightful 19th-century 
picture is Mr. Derek Hill’s View of Le Mont 
Sovacte, which Corot painted on May 4, 1826: one 
of those small but exquisite canvases which 
reveal the entire freshness and novelty of 
his approach to nature. 

One of the chief attractions of the exhibi- 
tion is its presentation of unknown pictures and 
the challenge to the connoisseur thereby 
offered. The most remarkable discovery is 
Tintoretto’s massive Christ washing the Feet of 
His Disciples, which was recently acquired by 
Messrs. Agnew from Lord Farnham and of which 
the companion picture hangs in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York. 

The Italian section of the exhibition con- 
tains another excellent and unusual work—a 
large portrait of a dog (sent by the Hon. Mrs. 
Bertram Bell); this is listed as being by 


Titian, under whose name it was lent by Arthur 
Hugh Smith, later Lord Barrymore, an ancestor 
of the present owner, to the 1857 Manchester 
Art Treasures exhibition. There is evidence, how- 
ever, that it is by the 17th-century Bolognese 
master Guercino and, according to information 
given to me by Mr. Denis Mahon, the well known 


STUDY OF A DOG, HERE ATTRIBUTED TO GUERCINO. 


The illustrations of thi 
article are of paintings from Irish collections on view at the Municipal Art Gallery, Dublin 


authority on this artist, can be dated 1625-26 
Further research will probably reveal the identi 
fication of the coat-of-arms to be observed 01 
the dog’s collar. What affords this picture it 
particular interest is the fact that it is one of th 
earliest known single studies of an animal whic! 
was doubtless a favoured friend of its owner; a 
such it possesses an especial relevance for Ireland 
as for our own country, and it is to be hope 
that it will remain 7” situ. 

Two other 17th-century Italian pictures o 
note are by the Genoese painter Strozzi, an 
it would seem that neither Major Madden’ 
Heads of Two Apostles nor The Pool of Bathsheb 
(belonging to the Hon. Ethel Dillon and th 
Hon. Lady Mahon) was previously knowr 
Another fascinating Seicento picture, lent by th 
trustees of Viscount Gormanston, is the sc 
called Portrait of a Rabbi, ascribed to an anony 
mous Neapolitan painter: in all probability thi 
is an early portrait by Salvator Rosa. On th 
other hand, there is no proof that Paradise an 
The Expulsion from Paradise (Trinity College 
Dublin) are by Castiglione. 

The business of attribution 
historian’s favoured pastime) is 
difficult matter, but one 


(the ar 
always 
wonders whethe 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN, POSSIBLY BY A 16th-CENTURY GERMAN PAINTER. (Middle) 4 BOY SINGING, HERE ATTRIBUTE! 


TO TERBRUGGHEN. 


(Right) SO-CALLED PORTRAIT OF A RABBI. 


A study of a philosopher probably by Salvator Rosa 
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DOUBLE PORTRAIT OF SIR RICHARD AND LADY NEAVE, BY GAINSBOROUGH. (Right) PORTRAIT OF THE THIRD VISCOUNT 


Portrait of a Lady as St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
(the Hon. Mrs. Bertram Bell) is by 
Zurburan—which it has been called for many 


eresa. In any event, it is clear that Sir 
Shane Leslie’s highly attractive Baptism of 
hrist and Prince George of Saxony’s View of 
Dresden are by Sebastiano Ricci and Bellotto 
espectively. The latter picture is of special 
interest, as it was Bellotto’s reception piece for 
the Dresden Academy. The powerful Portrait 
of a Man (lent by Mrs. Lefroy and Miss 
Trench), given to Eworth, must surely be by an 
Italian 16th-century artist, probably a Floren- 
tine rather than a Venetian. 

The Northern portion of the exhibition is 
not quite as exciting as the Italian. However, 
two of the most charming pictures are the 
portraits of a man and his wife (lent by 
Mr, Kk. Beaumont) awarded to the Flemish 
school; but here one is inclined to ask if they 
are not by a German artist, someone in the 
neighbourhood of Bruyn the younger. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that the portrait 
of the first Lord Burlington (lent by the Duke 
of Devonshire) is a successful late work by 
Van Dyck; the exact identification of the 
itter, however, is another matter. From the 
Duke of Devonshire also comes The Finding of 
Moses (last seen in London in 1887), which was 
listed by Lionel Cust and Guiffrey in their mono- 
graphs on Van Dyck; its quality is difficult 
to judge owing to surface dirt. The major 
find of this section is A Boy Singing (Sir 
Oliver Lambert), listed as by MHonthorst, 
but probably by another Utrecht Caravaggesque 
master, Hendrick Terbrugghen; cleaning will 
probably reveal a signature and date. This 
artist is also represented by Lord Talbot de 
Malahide’s Bravo and a Dog of 1628. 

Rarities are also to be found at Dublin, 
chief of which are two signed and dated (1783) 
landscapes by Luis Paret, the Spanish 18th- 
century master, from the collection of the Hon. 
Mrs. Bertram Bell. And, as far as this country 


HOWE, BY FRANCIS WHEATLEY 


or Ireland is concerned, it is something of a 
treat to see several authentic works by Cranach 
lent by Prince George of Saxony. 

Nor is the English school neglected. 
Here, the chief treasure is Gainsborough’s 
double portrait of Sir Richard and Lady Neave; 
according to Professor E. K. Waterhouse’s 
check list of Gainsborough’s portraits this was 
painted in 1764-5, but the head of Lady Neave, 
in his opinion, might well be later. The brilliance 
of British painting at this period is further 


attested by Raeburn’s portrait of Mrs. Jameson 
(lent by John Jameson and Son). A picture of 
Anglo-American interest is Francis Wheatley’s 
portrait of the third Viscount Howe (lent by 
the Marquess of Sligo), who was killed in 
Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain on July 5, 1758. 

Finally, the exhibition is rounded off with a 
group of pictures by Irish artists. One only 
regrets that Ireland’s most important 19th- 
century artist, Roderic O’Conor, the friend of 
Gauguin, has been omitted. 


LANDSCAPE OF 1783 BY LUIS PARET 
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A PEWTER SPOON PROBLEM 


By A. V. SUTHERLAND-GRAEME 


(Left to right) 
HORSE-HOOF FINIAL. 
ANNE. 


spoon only, but it may not be out of place to 

record some background as an approach to 
the subject. The fashions of pewter spoon-making 
—no unimportant branch of the craft from its 
earliest days—were definitely divided by the 
Commonwealth. Before that period pewter spoons 
were made with fig-shaped bowls, with the stems 
rising from the pointed end and of circular or 
hexagonal section. These stems, in their plainest 
form, were merely cut off, usually diagonally; but 
otherwise were furnished with a variety of finials, 
such as Apostles, acorns, seal-tops, balusters, 
maidens’ heads, horse-hoofs and others of fanciful 
design. In Fig. 1 is shown a maiden with a horned 
head-dress of about 1450; and in Fig. 2 a horse-hoof 
of about 1600. 

The Civil War and its outcome put an end to 
many things, among them the existing fashions in 
spoons; and a blight on all things artistic followed. 
During the Commonwealth, pewterers produced 
one type of spoon only, the Puritan. In this the 
bowl is nearly oval and the stem, rising from the 
broader end, is merely a flat strip with no finial or 
decoration. At the Restoration this form con- 
tinued, but some attempt was made to give it 
more interest. The top of the stem was broadened 
and was notched and shaped; this type is known 
as the split end and variations on it were called 
trifids and pieds-de-biche (hind’s feet). Cast 
decoration was applied to the stems and the backs 
of bowls, and it was at this time that the Royal 
bust spoons began to appear. Only one bearing 
the effigies of Charles II and Catherine is known— 
it was dug up in Holborn—and none appears to 
have been made of James II, probably because his 
reign was too short. In Figs. 3 and 4 are shown 
portraits of Wiliam and Mary and Anne, of both 
of which several exist. 

For some reason no spoon exists showing 
either George I or George II. I have in my pos- 
session a split end showing a crowned bust facing 
right, but it has been so worn by repeated cleaning 


| \HIS article is concerned primarily with one 


6.—CARICATURE SPOON, POSSIBLY 
DEPICTING GEORGE III IN HIS 
OLD AGE 


1957 


1.—PEWTER SPOON OF ABOUT 1450 WITH A MAIDEN’S HEAD FINIAL. 2.—SPOON OF ABOUT 1600 WITH 
3—SPOON WITH EFFIGIES OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 4.—SPOON WITH EFFIGY OF QUEE 
5.—SPOON WITH EFFIGIES OF GEORGE III AND QUEEN CHARLOTTE 


that it is impossible to say whom the figure repre 
sents; it is, however, more likely to be William II 
after the death of Mary. During George III’s lon 
reign several designs appeared, mostly made b 
Richard Bache and John Vaughan (1753-1807 
By this time the pied-de-biche design was bein 
superseded by the round end. Vaughan’s spoon 
were transitional between them. In Fig. 5 is illus 


-trated Bache’s round-end design, showing the bus 


of George III superimposed upon that of Charlotte 
In the case of William and Mary, the figures ar 
separate; which is as it should be, since they wer 
joint sovereigns. 

In Fig. 6 is shown the last of the known serie 
of royal busts—the Caricature spoon. I saw this i 
a dealer’s shop and there is no doubt as to it 
authenticity or nationality. The type of hat wo 
by the effigy gave the approximate period, but 
was not certain at first whether the figure wa 
George III in later life, or George IV. Clo 
inspection of the portrait shows an ear of whea 
protruding from the hat band in front, and this 
coupled with the hat itself and the generall 
bucolic appearance of the figure, pointed 
George III in his later years when, as the result o 
his agricultural activities, he became somewha 
a figure of satire and was known as Farme 
George. 

The cast initials H.I. or I.H., according to th 
way they are read, are an enigma. Are the 
owner’s or maker’s initials? It is highly unlikel 
that the necessary sinkings would be cut into a 
expensive mould in order to reproduce the initia 
of one customer, who would not be likely 
require more than two or three dozen spoon 
therefore they are unlikely to be owner’s initial: 
As to maker’s initials, similar castings appear 0: 
articles which are the known products of pewtere: 
whose initials differ; therefore they are not maker’ 
initials. Moreover, customers would not care fo 
such blatant advertising being applied to thei 
table ware: and there the matter must perforce b 
left for the present. 


) 
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WHO WILL PLAY FOR THE WALKER CUP? 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


sunshine at Moortown, where the English 

stroke play championship was held last 
week, it seems that there is so much to say that 
I hardly know where to begin. But as thoughts 
of the Walker Cup team (to be announced on 
Tuesday) were uppermost in all our minds per- 
haps I had better begin with that before talking 
about Douglas Sewell’s victory with a score 
of 287. 

The urge to pick teams for any game is 
irresistible to most people, and I hope that if any 
of the selectors read this article before the 
team is chosen they will not think that I am 
presuming upon their duties. In the first place 
there will be a pronounced change in the old 
order of things, because of the side which was so 
heavily defeated at St. Andrews two years ago 
it is almost certain that only Joe Carr will again 
be chosen. The uprush of youth has been so en- 
couraging since then that only David Blair and 
Phillip Scrutton of that side remained as serious 
contenders for places. And about these two 
revolves the most important aspect of policy in 
choosing the present team. 


es back on those days of blazing 


* ok * 


While the aim of every selection committee 
should be to produce the strongest available 
side of the moment the future must also be 
borne in mind, particularly in regard to these 
games against the Americans which take place 
only every two years, The intention of Ray- 
mond Oppenheimer and his able colleagues is to 
give youth the preference over those whose 
careers appear to be on the decline, however 
slight. Obviously no one of outstanding bril- 
liance will be sacrificed simply to give a young 
player experience; indeed the necessity will not 
arise, for at the moment British amateur golf is 
in a period of dawn; the dark years are passing 
and the future is bright with promise. Two or 
four years hence Britain is likely to have a really 
powerful side if the progress of young players 
like Michael Bonallack and Michael Lunt, Shep- 
person and David Marsh is encouraged. There- 
fore if the opportunity arises to blood some of 
them young then no one in his right mind would 
criticise the selectors for doing so. 

With this principle firmly before them the 
selectors and their advisers have pursued the 
cause in every corner of Britain, and I think it is 
safe to say that no young player of real promise 
has not had the opportunity of being watched. 
Most of them have been examined so often that 
their fear of seeing a selector suddenly material- 
ise in the middle of a round and then vanish as 
quickly must have long since gone. Now the 
trials and examinations are over. The players 
have done their all; their destinies are in other 
hands. 


* * 


Before we went to Moortown the selectors’ 
plans were taking shape very nicely, but as 
events proved they learned nothing positive 
that they did not already know. If this is not a 
contradiction in terms, the only helpful in- 
formation they got was in a sense negative. The 
comparative failures of Caldwell and Thirlwell 
must have put them out of the reckoning 


and that of Scrutton- confirmed suspicion 
that perhaps he has_ had _ his finest 
moments. 


Sewell clearly would be chosen unless he had 
a very poor tournament, and with Carr, Jack, the 
amateur champion, Wolstenholme, Bussell and 
probably Deighton, Shepperson and Bonallack 
eight of the places probably were filled. The 
last one or two will exercise the selectors’ minds 
considerably and unenviably. Scrutton is the 
sreatest problem. For many years he has been 
the finest medal player in England and as a pure 
striker of the ball has had few, if any, equals in 
amateur golf. His comparative failures in match 
play have been due to a lack of flexibility and 
philosophy in outlook, but none the less he 
played finely against Patton at St. Andrews and 
I would have had no hesitation in playing him 
if his form this season had been normal. But it 


has not and it may be that his obsession with 
theory has at last undermined his performance. 
It is a great pity, for he has always attacked the 
hole, and American greens would have suited his 
game admirably. 

Not long ago when the professionals per- 
formed at Southport I wrote of the value of 
keeping the ball in play and little thought that 
I should see an even finer example so soon after- 
wards. The driving of Sewell was simply 
remarkable for its unbelievable consistency, 
which no golfer could have improved upon. The 
lesson that straightness is the supreme virtue 
should be written in letters of gold in the golfing 
places of the world. It won the championship 
for Sewell by strokes and strokes because the 
endless sunshine, the drying wind and the 
decision of the club to narrow the fairways 
made Moortown a formidable test of driving. 
In addition the ground was hard and only the 
most exact placing at several holes would keep 
the ball onthe fairway. The narrow fairways were 
not quite as menacing as they looked from the 
tees, because the immediate rough usually was 
not heavy, but the threat of out of bounds was 
very real at five holes and it took a fair amount 
of courage and experience to stand on the tee 
and hit hard and not attempt to steer the ball, 
even if it meant taking a spoon or long iron. 
This could have been done much more than it 
was by some of the strong young men, for the 
course was playing short. 

None of these things appeared to give 
Sewell a moment’s anxiety. He just went on 
in round after round hitting the ball straight 
down the middle even when the middle was 
not always visible from the tees. The outcome 
was that he only once took a six in 72 holes 


and after his second round of 69 had given him 
a four-stroke lead was never in sight of being 
caught. It was significant that most of the 
leading places were held by notably fine drivers. 
It will be a shame if Tony Slark’s steadiness is 
not at last rewarded with a game for England 
in September; one stroke behind him came that 
rare character from the Midlands, Charles 
Stowe, whose instinctive genius made him one 
of the greatest natural golfers of his time. 
Eight years ago he was discarded from the 
Walker Cup team far too soon, and, many 
thought, unjustly. Now at 48 he is still an 
entertainment and an education to watch. 
The progress of Sewell has been extraordin- 
ary. Less than a year ago he was unknown 
outside Surrey; he then played for England at 
Muirfield and won five of his six matches. Had 
the lies that he and Walker found with similar 
shots to the twentieth green of their semi-final 
at Hoylake been reversed he would probably 
now be match as well as stroke-play champion 
of England. To look at this slight, impassive, 
gentle-mannered man you would never dream 
that he could play golf so well. But after a 
while the implacable straightness of his golf 
and the insistence of his wonderful rhythm 
would begin to make an impression. This is 
most important to him, for in order to get a 
wider arc of swing and thereby hit a fully 
adequate length on any course he moves away 
from the ball in the backswing. But very rarely 
does the timing of his compensating movement 
forward falter. He is, too, a superb putter and 
here again the sense of rhythm is dominant, for 
the long wooden head of his putter strokes 
through the ball towards the hole with the 
dignity of a stately clock’s pendulum. 


COMPENSATION FOR COMPULSORY 


PURCHASE 


LL kinds of what the Town and Country 
Planning Act calls “developments” are 
about us—by our Government Depart- 

ments, by our local councils, and by our national 
corporations, like the B.B.C. and the Coal Board, 
created by Parliament. Rocket sites are in pre- 
paration, roads are being made more in keeping 
with to-day’s needs, even new towns are planned 
and coming into being. And Parliament has 
given power to all these developers to buy pro- 
perty in order to effect their several functions. 
The buying is at times much against the will of 
the owner; the acquiring authority serves a 
“notice to treat’? upon the owner, and the 
owner is loth to treat. Then it is that the statu- 
tory power of compulsory purchase is used. 
The reluctant owner must sell; and the very 
pertinent, very natural question arises: “What 
compensation can I claim?”’ 
* OK OK 

The answer is that the Acquisition of Land 
(Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919, pro- 
vides for full compensation. So far as money is 
concerned the owner gets an adequate return 
for house or land. He gets the open market 
value of his property; he gets also a “ compensa- 
tion for disturbance.’’ In the old days, there was 
added to the market price a benefit, a sop of 
10 per cent., to soften the blow of compulsory 
acquisition. That is not now added: “no allow- 
ance shall be made on account of the acquisition 
being compulsory.’ But there is this ‘‘ compensa- 
tion for disturbance.’ In respect of this most 
claimants fail to open their mouths wide enough; 
they ask for less than Parliament meant them 
to get. For what a householder is obliged to 
spend as a direct consequence of being turned 
out of his own house is a proper subject of com- 
pensation. It is not often that the acquiring 
authority demurs to a claim; but contention 
does arise at times. 

A good illustration is this Appeal Court 
case, Harvey v. Crawley Development Corpora- 
tion, decided in January, 1957. Under their 
statutory powers the Corporation required Mrs. 
Harvey to sell her house. She was without ques- 
tion awarded the value of her house with 


By W. J. WESTON 


vacant possession; to that had been added the 
expense of moving to another house and the 
cost of necessary alterations to her carpets and 
curtains. She asked for more. For she had to 
find another house. She turned down one she 
liked because the surveyor she wisely employed 
reported unfavourably. She found a suitable 
house and bought it, paying solicitors’ costs, 
surveyors’ fees and travelling expenses to the 
amount of £241 10s. It was this amount that 
was in debate; did “compensation for disturb- 
ance’’ cover that? 

The Lands Tribunal, which assesses the 
compensation when agreement is not made, 
said that she was entitled to that additional 
amount; for the expenses had been reasonably 
incurred by her as a result of the compulsory 
purchase order. All the members of the Court 
of Appeal agreed with the decision. “The Tri- 
bunal’s decision,’’ said one Lord Justice, “is not 
only right in law but accords with common 
sense.” 

* * OK 

It is, to be sure, for the direct and not 
the remote results of the compulsory purchase 
that compensation is claimable. This is how 
Lord Justice Denning gave us guidance in dis- 
tinguishing between the direct result and the 
remote result: ‘‘Where a man does not occupy 
the house himself but simply owns it as an 
investment, his compensation will be the value 
of the house; and, if he chooses to put the 
money he gets into stocks and shares, he cannot 
claim the brokerage as compensation. That 
would be much too remote. Or, if an elderly 
woman has a house compulsorily acquired and 
thinks she will go into a guest house, she will not 
get the cost of buying a new house; and I don’t 
think she can put the cost of living in a guest 
house for the rest of her days on to the acquiring 
authority. It is only in the case of a house 
occupied by an owner, who is forced out and has 
in effect no choice but to find a house elsewhere, 
that the costs reasonably incurred in getting 
other accommodation can be the subject of 
compensation under the heading of disturb- 
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NE of the most delightful ladies’ hack 
() classes ever seen at the Richmond Royal 
Horse Show took place on this year’s 
opening day, last Thursday. The sun shone 
brightly and the graceful horses went very well, 
moving freely and with just the right amount of 
gaiety for their charming side-saddle riders; in 
fact, the tension which, curiously enough, is 
often seen in hack classes was conspicuous by 
its absence. 

_ The judges, Lady Hardy and Mrs. David 
Bourne, awarded first prize to Miss E. Pawson’s 
Lovely Lady, ridden by Mrs. Stratton. This 
grey mare, by Alishah, looks as if she were 
a particularly comfortable side-saddle ride. 
I have always liked the compact, well-made 
British Coaster, a horse with a pleasing presence 
and a very nice performer, who was placed 
second in this event for his new owner, Miss 
Vanda Thompson. And the third, Miss Bacon’s 
Cavallina, is a particularly taking five-year-old 
novice who made an excellent début at Rich- 
mond, beautifully ridden by Miss Vera Holden. 
These two were also well placed in both the 
novice and the open 15.3 h.h. hack classes. 

The latter event was most interesting to 
watch, as there was a big entry, judged by 
Major P. Borwick and Lt.-Col. Frank Weldon, 
both horsemen of international repute. The 
Windsor champion, Miss de Beaumont’s Juniper, 
had to give way on this occasion to a well-put- 
together seven-year-old gelding of some sub- 
stance and quality and a very nice mover, who 
had headed the novice class and was the 
unquestionable winner of the open. This was 
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MISS E. PAWSON’S LOVELY LADY, 
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A GLORIOUS RICHMOND SHOW 


By PHYLLIS HINTON 


Mrs. Stirling’s Dior, by Foroughi out of Artist’s 
Star, ridden with Miss Ann Davey’s usual 
artistry. This horse eventually became cham- 
pion, with Mrs. Fitzgerald’s Anglo-Arab, 
Shamsi, ridden by Mrs. Mackintosh, in reserve. 
Shamsi gave a very nice display. He was the 
winner of the event for small hacks, which, 
apart from those at the top, was not a particu- 
larly good class. 

The cobs were judged by Col. Hurrell and 
Col. Smith-Maxwell. It is to be hoped that these 
powerful and intelligent horses will continue to 
be bred as—with or without tails—they are 
a useful cut-and-come-again type of animal 
which is very much wanted to-day. Mrs. Clark’s 
Whitsun was the winner and her Shannon, by 
King Hal, was third. King Hal’s progeny 
won £5,698 ‘chasing last season. Mr. Robin 
Mugford’s George Henry was second. 

The two little grey ponies from the Zoo, 
Starlight and Twilight, tried to steal the glory 
of the amateur driving marathon and very 
attractive they looked in the double harness 
section. So did Mrs. Robinson’s Handsome— 
what astepper !—the winner of the single harness, 
non-hackney section of the marathon on this 
occasion and, I think, on many others as well. 
An impressive pair of chestnut geldings, 
Mr. G. C. H. Matthey’s Floris and Vanburen, 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE ROYAL RICHMOND HORSE SHOW DURING JUDGING OF THE AMATEUR DRIVING MARATHON 


gained the championship, carrying off the Out-. 


wood trophy and the Cream Candy challenge cup. 

Friday—hunter day—opened propitiously 
in beautiful weather, in contrast to its dramatic 
and most unfortunate finish.in flames. The 
Duke of Beaufort and Lt.-Col. Sir Peter 


WINNER OF THE LADIES’ HACK CLASS, RI 
CHAMPION HACK, MRS. W. STIRLING’S SEVEN-YEAR-OLD DIOR, RIDDEN BY MISS A. DAVEY 


DDEN BY MRS. STRATTON. 


ln Grivaraph 


Farquhar judged the hunters, of which the 
lightweights were only moderate (except for 
those “‘in the money”’) and the middleweights 
very good. 

Mr. Robert Hanson’s capable horse, Blue 
Sierra, a good looker and obviously a good 
performer, headed the lightweights, with Mr. 
D. E. Butt’s Namur second to him. The three 
magnificent hunters which stood at the top of 
the excellent middleweight class at Windsor 
eventually headed the same event at Richmond, 
with the exception of a switch round of the 
second and third. On this occasion Mrs. Tollit’s 
lovely and graceful mare, Silverin, was first; 
Mr. R. Marmont’s Gowran Boy, a horse with 
plenty of quality who looks as if he were 
specially designed to go well across country, 
second, ridden by Miss Ailsa Smith-Maxwell; 
and Mr. H. E. Shaw’s well-built Irish Fox II, 
third. 

That superb heavyweight, Mr. B. A. 
Selby’s His Grand Excellency, a very kind horse, 
seems almost unbeatable, and he won his class 
from Peace Pact, who did so well at Dublin last 
year, eventually gaining the hunter champion- 
ship for the third year in succession, with 
Silverin in reserve. 

Two full sisters (i.e., both by the same sire 
and dam) caused a stir in the event for harness 
horses over 15 h.h. and a referee judge was sent 
for before a decision could be made. These were 
Capt. R. S. de Q. Quincey’s nine-year-old 
Hurstwood Superlative and Mrs. Mellor’s 
eleven-year-old Hurstwood Lonely Lady, both 
by Sir Nigel Colman’s great sire, Solitude. 
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MRS. B. H. MELLOR’S LICHFIELD SIR JOHN AND HURSTWOOD EITHER OR, DRIVEN BY MR. R. MIDGLEY, WINNERS OF 


THE CUP FOR DOUBLE HARNESS HORSES. 


(Right) COL. G. T. HURRELL, ONE OF THE JUDGES OF THE COB CLASS 


AT RICHMOND, TRYING OUT THE WINNER, MRS. Z. S. CLARK’S WHITSUN 


Lonely Lady was retired to stud, dropped a 
eautiful foal and has now made a spectacular 
eturn to the show-ring. She won this class in 
spite of the fact that her sister had a slight 
vdvantage in age and she also gained the Cama 
Shampion Trophy from Mr. W. T. Barton’s 
consistently winning seven-year-old stallion, 
Walton Searchlight, on the following day. A 
sreat triumph for the ladies! Is it a record? 

Before we leave the hackneys justa mention 
of a fine pony who made his début last year, 
Miss Davidson’s Rantin Robin, a gay and 
charming little chap. He went with great dash 
when driven by Mrs. Haydon to win the class for 
ponies over 13 and not over 14 h.h. 

Beauty, colour and contrast were supplied 
xy the lovely Arabian mares, who were judged 
by Brig. J. R. C. Gannon and Lt.-Col. B. R. 
Body. They chose first Lady Wentworth’s 
slowing chestnut Indian Peril, by Dargee; 
second, Mrs. S. Bomford’s Myolanda, another 
eautiful chestnut, by Manasseh; and third, 
Lady Wentworth’s Indian Diamond, by Oran. 

The Mounted Police were in the ring when 
1 warning whiff of smoke came from the 
nembers’ stand. Within a short while the whole 
stand was ablaze, the flames being spread by a 
trong breeze. A full account of this fire has 


uppeared in the daily papers and suffice it to say 
hat there was no loss of life, human or equine. 
By dint of tremendous work and co-opera- 
ion from everyone, the debris was cleared and 
ul was in working order ready for the first pony 
lass on Saturday morning. Seldom, if ever, has 
he old tradition that no matter what happens 


WINNERS OF THE CUP FOR CHILDREN’S PONIES (PAIRS): MRS. N. MARTIN-BIRD’S EDWARD BEAR, RIDDEN BY MISS 
TESSA MARTIN-BIRD, AND COED COCH PINC, RIDDEN BY MISS ANGELA MARTIN-BIRD. 


“the show must go on’’ been better put into 
action. Records were burnt and all members of 
the Richmond Royal Horse Show are asked 
to write to the Secretary, Mrs. Litchfield, 
42, Shaftesbury-road, Richmond, Surrey, who 
now has no trace of their addresses. 

Saturday was a day of blazing sunshine 
and there was a large and enthusiastic atten- 
dance. The pony classes, especially that for 
ponies not over 13.2 h.h., were astonishing, 
in both number and value, those in the back 
line being in many cases practically as good as 
those in front. The Duchess of Norfolk, Major 
Kk. P. Wallis, Mrs. Bourne, and Mrs. Fleming 
worked in pairs to judge these events; Mrs. 
Hance and Mrs. Kent handled the children’s 
riding, and Mrs. Hanson and Mrs. Kent the 
ponies shown under side-saddle. 

The new chestnut four-year-old, Kavora 
Mr. Crisp, had a great day out, winning the 
14.2 h.h. event, the side-saddle class and the 
championship for Mrs. K. V. Coates and Mr. A. 
Deptford. The reserve champion, Miss A. 
Stubbings’s Royal Show, ridden by Frances 
Warneford, is still, at ten years old, a magnifi- 
cent pony, and he galloped extremely well in 
spite of the iron-hard going. 

The City of London Cup for the best child 
rider went to Jenny Bullen, with Jane Bullen 
im reserve. This is the first time that sisters 
have been so placed. Jenny has won this cup 
on three other occasions. 

It is nice to see riding club teams, in some 
cases consisting of “week-end riders,’’ com- 
peting at a show of this magnitude. Twenty 


teams took part, on good horses, well turned 
out. Before coming into the main ring they 
carried out a test in the preliminary judging 
ring, which they finished admirably. This 
delightful and popular class was won by the 
Evenlode trio, Mrs. Summers, Miss Downing 
and Mrs. Maude. 

In spite of the heat, the excellent condition 
of the horses in the Coaching Marathon enabled 
them to arrive in good fettle for the final 
judging. This was one of the best displays seen 
for years, and the William H. Moore Gold 
Trophy was well won by Mr. D. Nicholson’s 
team of chestnuts to a, private coach, with 
Mr. Tom Parker’s entry from Wales in reserve. 

The young people who will be our inter- 
national jumpers of the future, and who are 
already competing, or about to compete, in 
junior international competitions abroad, treated 
us to some wonderful jumping. The 14-year-old 
Janet Barnes won the novice jumping cham- 
pionship, the Television Trophy, with Border 
Lass, from Diana Harvey on Calypso. Alan 
Oliver, riding Red Admiral, and Elizabeth 
Anderson on Sunsalve had each achieved four 
clear rounds by the end of the fourth jump-off 
in the Puissance, and wisely tied for first place, 
instead of continuing the contest. The Corona- 
tion Supreme Champion Cup went to Mr. A. H. 
Payne’s John Gilpin for the second time. He is 
the first horse to win it twice since 1921. 

A final word of praise and appreciation of 
the displays given by the Garth, the Chidding- 
fold Farmers and the South Oxfordshire Fox- 
hounds. 


(Right) MASTER W. HULL 


JUMPING MR. C. B. PLAYLE’S TONY, WINNER OF THE JUNIOR JUMPING COMPETITION FOR PONIES NOT OVER 13:2 h.h. 
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BREAMORE HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE —II 


THE SEAT OF SIR WESTROW HULSE, BT. o 


The house, built by William Dodington soon after 1580, was burnt in 1856 but, fortunately, the pictures and much of the furniture were save 
Part of the interior is illustrated in this second article, which also treats of the tragic history of the Dodingtons and introduces the two Edwar 


N little more than 30 years the history of 
Breamore was streaked with horror and 
violence enough to have furnished the 

materials for a Webster tragedy. A father’s 
suicide and the disagreeable notoriety it must 
have brought, the murder of a wife killed by 
one of her own sons in a fit of rage, the trial 
and hanging of the matricide, a brother 
stricken with blindness, a son and heir cut off 
in the prime of life: all these troubles fell on 
Sir William Dodington. Vengeance would 
have been the theme of the play with Heaven 
in the rdle of Alastor relentlessly pursuing a 
family that had grown rich on the possessions 
of the Church. Such at least was the con- 
temporary interpretation of the Dodingtons’ 
catalogue of misfortunes, regardless of the 
flourishing state of many families that had 
invested in Church property on a far larger 
scale. 

Fate’s victim seems to have been a blame- 
less and estimable man. Thomas Fuller, who, 
as a prebendary of Salisbury, must have 
known Sir William Dodington, mentions him 
among his Worthies as one who bore his 
afflictions “with saint-like Patience’; be- 
lieving that they were “caused by God’s 
displeasure on his Ancestors for holding so 
many Impropriations, he freely and fully 
restored them to the Church.” Sir William 
succeeded his father at Breamore in 1600. He 
received his knighthood at the time of James 
I’s coronation, and in 1606 he was Sheriff of 
Hampshire. It was in the last ten years of his 
life that Death struck home. The murder 
of Lady Dodington is thus described in a 
letter which Sir Henry Bourchier wrote to 
Archbishop Ussher (December 4, 1629): 

One thing I must not overpass and 
that a strange and monstrous accident 
lately happened in England. One Dod- 
ington (a younger son of Sir William 
Dodington of Hampshire and grand-child 
of that Dodington who brake his neck 
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2—THE HALL HUNG WITH 1é6th- 


AND 
TAPESTRIES: LOOKING WEST 


Hulses, the eminent physicians 


from St. Sepulchre’s 
steeple in London) being 
reprehended for some 
disorderly courses by his 
mother, drew his sword 
and ran her twice 
through, and afterwards, 
she being dead, gave her 
many wounds; and had 
slain his sister at the 
same time, had he not 
been prevented. 
The young man was tried and 
executed, it is believed, at 
Winchester, but, in one 
account, it is stated that 
“the son for this horrible 
matricide wds hanged in 
sight of the house where he 
was untimely born.” 
In 1633 Sir William lost 
his eldest son, Herbert, “a 
most hopeful Gentleman, 
married to a considerable co- 
heir in Somersetshire.”” Evi- 
dently, he was named after 
his mother née Mary Herbert. 
He had no children, but Sir 
William had two more sons, 
the elder of whom, John, 
succeeded him at Breamore 
in 1638. The inquisitio post 
mortem reveals that he owned 
estates in Wiltshire, Glouces- 
tershire and Glamorgan as 
well as Hampshire. John 
Dodington did not long sur- 
vive his father, dying in 1644 and leaving a 
daughter, Anne, as his heir. Her first hus- 
band, Robert Greville, fourth Lord Brooke, 
died in 1676. She then married Thomas Hoby, 
but he is not mentioned by Celia Fiennes in 
her account of the visit she made to Breamore 
shortly before Lady Brooke’s death. That 


17th-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND 


1—THE THREE PROJECTING GABLES 
SOUTH FRONT 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


OF THI 


occurred in 1691. Preserved in the house ther 
is a copy of the sermon which the Bishop o 
Salisbury preached at the funeral. Althoug! 
she had several sons by her first marriage, the’ 
all died young, and after her death Breamor 
passed to her brother-in-law, Fulke Greville 
the fifth Lord Brooke. The house was let t 
the third Lord Arundell of Wardour, wh 
kept a pack of hounds at Breamore, said t 
have been the progenitors of the famou 
Quorn pack. He and his son, the fourt! 
Baron, both died at Breamore (in 1694 an 
1712 respectively). The eighth Lord Brooke 
who was created an earl in 1746 and Earl o 
Warwick in 1759, obtained a private Act c 
Parliament in 1748 to sell his Hampshir 
estates, and Breamore was bought soon after 
wards by Sir Edward Hulse, George II’ 
physician. 

The new owner came of an old Cheshir 
family deriving its name from Hulse, 
hamlet near Middlewich. A younger con 
temporary was the Reverend John Hulse c 
Elworth Hall, Sandbach, who founded th 
Hulsean lectures at Cambridge. In the pre 
fession of medicine Sir Edward followed in th 
footsteps of his father, Edward Hulse (1631 
1711), ‘“‘a person of great skill in the practic 
of physick,”’ who had studied at Leyden ani 
became court physician to the Prince c 
Orange. Both the Hulses were prominen 
members of the College of Physicians: th 
father, who was elected fellow in 1677, wa 
from 1704 to 1709 treasurer of that body 
The younger Hulse became a leading phy 
sician in London and was known as the Whi 
Doctor. He was physician in ordinary t 
Queen Anne and George I and first physiciai 
to George II, who in 1739 conferred 
baronetcy on him. When he bought Breamore 


§—_THE HALL, LOOKING EAST. 
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IT HAS BEEN EXTENDED TO INCLUDE THE 


RIGHT OF THE ENTRANCE 


ie did not live there himself, intending 
t for his eldest son, and he spent his retire- 
nent at his house in Kent, Baldwins on 
Dartford Heath, which he had inherited 
rom his father and left to his second son, 
xichard. In old age he was obsessed with the 
dea that he would die of want, to dispel 
which fear those who looked after him 
ormed a practice of slip- 
ing guineas into the pocket 
vhere he had put his 
yatients’ fees. There is a 
rood portrait of the elder 
dulse attributed to Riley 
Fig. 9). Sir Edward, two 
rears before his death, sat 
0 Francis Cotes. The pastel, 
me of the finest heads Cotes 
ver did, is an extraordin- 
wily vivid likeness of the old 
nan (Fig. 10). It was to be 
een last winter at the ex- 
bition of British portraits 
it Burlington House. 

The first four genera- 
ions of Hulses all married 
nto money. The first bar- 
met’s wife, Elizabeth, was 
. daughter of Sir Richard 
evett, a lord mayor of 
ondon and director of the 
3ank of England. The elder 
lulse had married the 
eiress, Dorothy Westrow, 
hrough whom many por- 
raits of her family and rela- 
ions came to Breamore. 
ome of them confront the 
isitor in the long hall that 
xtends the whole length of 
he main block between the 
vings on the south front 
Fig. 1). 

Before the fire of 1856 
he hall was confined to little 
nore than half, the western 
lalf (Fig. 2), of its present 


4.—THE WEST 


extent, having a length of 43 feet. Originally 
the entrance from the porch will have opened 
into a screens passage, according to the usual 
Elizabethan arrangement. No screens are 
mentioned by Celia Fiennes in her description 
of the house, and it is probable that they were 
not replaced after the earlier fire to which she 
alludes. She describes how you went “into 
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HALL. THE FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT IS 
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a noble hall’; ‘“‘on the left 
hand was a parlour and on 
the right a large drawing 
roome a little parlour and 
large Staires up to severall 
very handsom Chambers.” 
Prosser in his Select Illus- 
trations of Hampshire men- 
tions ‘‘a very handsome old 
oak staircase.” This was 
probably a Charles II stair- 
case, inserted after the first 
fire. A sketch plan, which 
seems to have been made 
from memory to recall the 
dispositions of the rooms 
before the fire of 1856, shows. 
that this oak staircase was 
behind the hall, in the posi- 
tion of the present inner hall 
adjoining the entrance on the 
north. A circular stone stair 
is marked in the angle where 
the east wing joins the main 
block. The eastern half of the 
present long hall (Fig. 3) 
was the dining-room. This 
was probably “‘the little par- 
lour’’ mentioned by Celia 
Fiennes, and her drawing~ 
room will have been what 
was until recently the dining- 
room (Fig. 6), at the east end. 
of the front, with the “Glass. 
doors” she mentions opening 
to the garden. 

The hall now has the 
character of a long gallery 
with its twin chimney-pieces, woodwork and. 
ribbed ceiling (Fig. 2). The panelling and 
plasterwork give the impression of having 
been introduced about fifty years ago rather 
than immediately after the fire. On the end. 
walls hang some of the most interesting of the 
earlier portraits at Breamore. To take the 
east wall first (Fig. 5), the portrait over the 
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KNATCHBULL (DIED 1636) 
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5.—PORTRAITS AT THE EAST END OF THE HALL. Over the door is Christian 
Dodington, wife of the builder of the house 


6.—THE DINING-ROOM. THE FOUR PAINTINGS OF DEAD GAME ARE BY 


PIETER ANDRIES 


door must always have been in the house. 
This is Christian Dodington, wife of the 
builder of the house and sister of Sir Francis 
Walsingham, painted as a widow in 1604 at 
the age of 64. The arresting full-length por- 
trait of Sir Thomas Coningsby with “Crickit a 
Dwarf” was acquired by the present owner’s 
father, Sir Hamilton Hulse; it came from 
Cassiobury. Sir Thomas Coningsby, of Hamp- 
ton Court, Hereford, was a soldier in his 
younger days. This portrait was painted in 
1612 when he was 61. He has a toothpick in 
his mouth and his favourite dog is kept in 
place under his left foot. A tall black hat 
adds further inches to his height emphasised 
by the dwarf standing beside him. Flanking 
Sir Thomas are portraits of two of the great- 
grandparents of Dorothy Westrow (Mrs. 
Edward Hulse): John Aldersea, citizen and 
haberdasher of London, “drawn in Italy,” as 
the portrait is inscribed, and his wife, Anne, 
daughter of Simon Lowe, a rather severe old 
lady in her black dress and white ruff, painted 
in 1623 when she was 72 but still had ten 


RYSBRACK. 


years in front of her. Their daughter, 
Mary, married Thomas Westrow, 
Dorothy’s grandfather; two other 
daughters, Dorothy and Elizabeth, 
married respectively Sir Henry Capell, 
of Little Hadham, Hertfordshire, and 
Thomas Coventry, the Lord Kecper. 
There is a three-quarter-length portrait 
of Lord Coventry in his robes of office 
beside the window close by. 

At the opposite end of the hall 
(Fig. 4) the elderly figure in lace cap and 
white ruff, standing beside a table, with 
a little landscape seen through the win- 
dow behind, is Sir Norton Knatchbull of 
Mersham, Kent, who died in 1636, the 
year which appears on this portrait. It 
has been attributed to Mytens, but it is 
doubtful whether he was still in England 
in 1636. As his third wife Sir Norton 
married Mary Aldersea, the elder 
Thomas Westrow’s widow. His nephew 
and namesake, the scholar, who was 
created a baronet in 1641, married the 
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elder Thomas Westrow’s daughter, Dorothy, aunt. 
Edward Hulse’s Dorothy. The seated lady in tl 
gorgeous dress with the high lace ruff to the left 
Sir Norton is one of the numerous portraits 

country houses to which the name of Elizabet 
Queen of Bohemia, has become attached. Anoth 
Westrow lady or connection may be assume 
possibly, this was one of John Aldersea’s daughters 
painted about 1610. The portrait to the right 

Sir Norton is inscribed “Lady Capell wife of 
Arthur Capell” below the tulip she is holdin 
Arthur, Lord Capell, as he became, was behead 
in 1649, having sacrificed his life in the royal 
cause. His wife, Elizabeth Morrison, broug 
Cassiobury to the Capells, but the house in the bac 
ground is thought to be Hadham Hall. Over t 
door is a portrait of the mother of Sir Edmui 
Berry Godfrey, the justice of the peace who 


7.—CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE DINING-ROO 


8.—ANDIRON 
ENAMELS WITH THE ROYAL ARMS ¢ 
THE STUARTS 


PICKED OUT IN COLOURE 
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EDWARD HULSE (1631-1711), THE ELDER OF THE TWO EMINENT PHYSICIANS, BY JOHN RILEY. (Right) 10.—SIR 
EDWARD HULSE (1682-1759), PHYSICIAN TO GEORGE II. PASTEL BY FRANCIS COTES, SIGNED AND DATED 1757 


lieved to have been murdered at the instiga- 


m of Titus Oates. 


On the wall opposite the windows there 
ng two Teniers tapestries—‘‘Fishing”’ and 
arvesting’’—and (seen on the left of 
g. 3) a signed Teniers painting of a 


asant scene, entitled from the 
thering clouds on the right The 
ming of the Storm. To the left of 
is there is a little version, perhaps 
t earlier than the 18th century, of 
e Deuil Blanc portrait of Mary 
een of Scots, after the drawing in 
e Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
syond the door, portraits of Dorothy 
estrow’s parents, Anne Capell and 
omas Westrow of Twickenham, 
nk a version of Vandyck’s painting 
the three eldest children of Charles I. 
ere is also, on the window side, a 
rsion of the Windsor portrait of 
arles II as a boy in armour. The 
niture in this hall includes Con- 
ental as well as English pieces. 
ong the former especially worth 
ting is the Noak’s Ark cabinet (left 
Fig. 4). The scenes, done in ivory 
laid in ebony, show the animals and 
rds in pairs on the drawer-fronts, 
dah praying to heaven on the left 
id the Ark with animals waiting in 
e middle. The English furniture 
ludes some good examples of 
arles II cane-back chairs, a late 
th-century stool with carved 
retcher and scrolled legs and seat 
vered with needlework (under Sir 
orton’s portrait), and the pretty 
air of Chippendale type in the 
inese taste (Fig. 5). 

The dining-room at the east end 
the hall has also been given an 
izabethan type of ceiling (Fig. 6). 
ere are four paintings of dead game 
ainst landscape backgrounds signed 


“Pp. A. Rysbrack.”’ They are by the sculptor’s 
elder brother Pieter Andries (c. 1690-1748), 
whom Vertue notes, when recording his death, 
as having “excelled in Landskip painting, 
fruit flowers, herbage birds and dead game 


11.—ENGLISH HAND-WOVEN CARPET WITH FLORAL 
DESIGNS ON A GREEN GROUND, DATED 1614 


(some of these I have seen most excellently 
done).’’ Other pictures include a fine head of 
an old man perhaps from the studio of 
Rubens, a little Roland Savery, dead game 
by Jan Fyt, and a church interior by Neefs. 


The carved stone chimney-piece (Fig. 
7) appears to be original, but has 
undergone restoration, probably as a 
result of the fire. In the hall the 
western chimney-piece seems also to 
have been damaged and restored, but 
the other one (on the right of Fig. 2) 
is a copy. The fireback in the dining- 
room fireplace is an early one, stamped 
with the Tudor rose and crown in.the 
middle, two animals and _ bearded 
heads to right and left. A remarkable 
pair of andirons have the royal arms of 
the Stuarts supported by Atlas-like 
figures resting on decorated plaques 
and are picked out with blue, white, 
green and red enamels (Fig. 8). They 
are of identical design to a pair in 
cast-brass from the Mulliner collection, 
but these examples at Breamore have 
had the metalwork blackened. 

One of the great treasures of 
Breamore is a carpet, in a wonderfully 
good state of preservation, that hangs 
on a wall of the staircase (Fig. 11). It 
has been figured by Kendrick and 
Tattersall in their Hand-woven Carpets 
and also in the Dictionary of English 
Furniture. Made as a table carpet, it 
has a characteristically English design 
of scrolling stems with flowers and 
foliage on a rich green ground. In the 
border the equally elaborate but more 
formal design has a light ground to it. 
In a tablet in the middle at one end 
is the date 1614. 

The house is open daily between 
2 and 6 p.m. from the beginning of 
April to the end of September. 

(To be concluded) 
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A SCIENTIFIC SQUIRE 


HEN writers of guidebooks or topo- 
\ \) graphical studies want some famous 
names or celebrities associated with the 
Quantocks, they usually select William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth first. But the Words- 
worths were strangers who stayed at Alfoxton 
for barely a year. A much more “ praper”’ or 
indigenous Quantock man was Andrew Crosse, 
who lived and died (1784-1855) at Fyne Court, 
Broomfield, at the farther or southerly end of 
the hills. Here he was the squire, in succession 
to his fathers, but in many ways he was a non- 
typical squire. His main interest was electricity, 
and by 1816 he was forecasting (at Alfoxton) 
that soon messages would be sent round the 
world instantaneously by electricity—at that 
time a fantastic theory. 

Andrew Crosse’s second wife, Cornelia, col- 
lected her Memorials of Andvew Crosse (1857), 
and much later published Red Letter Days of 
my Life (1892) in two volumes, so something of 
this scientific squire of the pre-scientific age has 
been recorded. 

Though he was in so many ways not true 
to type, he yet had some of the normal curiosity 
and the usual landowner’s tastes. A memoran- 
dum of 1815 tells how he rode from his home, 
by Exeter, to Plymouth to see Napoleon in the 
Bellerophon. When the ship sailed some dis- 
tance, “I followed her some hours; was on the 
water from twelve to two; sailed ten miles from 
dock, and about twenty-five or thirty in all. 
Saw Bonaparte between decks, afterwards, in 
the cabin window, the curtain of which was 
drawn by a French lady; got within thirty 
yards of him, and was told by Captain Maitland 
. to keep off.” 


TREES IN THE GARDEN OF FYNE COURT. In the oak tree on the 
left can be seen one of the poles used by Crosse as supports for copper 
wire to conduct atmospheric electricity 


By J. D. U. WARD 


Crosse was devoted to his homeland. He 
once said, “I have a stake through my body 
which nails me to Quantock,” and more than 
once declared his especial love of the Quantock 
Hills. He wrote with appreciation of trees and 
tree-planting: we read of the destruction caused 
by storms, of the business of cutting poles, 
barking oak, selling hay, gardening and build- 
ing. In his last years he wrote to a correspon- 
dent, in excuse for having given less time to 
scientific studies: “I have woods and planta- 
tions to thin out, waste lands to plant, farms to 
keep in order, and labourers to overlook; all 
this to do with a very moderate income, which 
requires the skill and address of a much more 
money-loving person than myself to manage 
without difficulty. Add to this my duties as a 
magistrate, a guardian of the poor, and con- 
sulted by all sorts on all sorts of business, 
obliged to come forward in county politics,—I 
really am a slave rather than a freeman.”’ The 
day before the paralytic stroke from which he 
was to die six weeks later he joined his tenant 
farmers and others rook-shooting, and after- 
wards gave the annual rook-shooting dinner. 

In the electrical studies which were his real 

enthusiasm he was among the pioneers. This is 
not the place to discuss his operations in detail, 
but he set poles in the trees round his house 
(one pole is still in position, 102 years after his 
death) and then stretched more than a mile of 
copper wire here and there, and thus “col- 
lected”’ from the atmosphere electricity which 
he stored in the house. The loud bangs and 
flashes which he made infuriated and disgusted 
some local farmers, who held that he caused 
thunderstorms, and they sometimes delivered 
themselves of such 
observations as ‘Old 
Crosse of Broomfield. 
He ought to have been 
hanged years ago... . 
He has raised the devil 
at his cursed house four 
or five times to my cer- 
tain knowledge. 
There is no going near 
his place after night ...” 
Accusations of working 
with. the devil must 
have been unwelcome, 
for Crosse was a pious, 
God-fearing man who 
often described  elec- 
tricity as the right hand 
of the Almighty. But 
he had his share of com- 
mon sense. When some 
silly old man asked him: 
“Mr. Crosse, don’t you 
think it is rather im- 
pious to bottle the light- 
ning?” he laughingly 
replied iver pane 
answer your question by 
asking another. Don’t 
you think, Sir, it might 
be considered rather im- 
pious to bottle the 
rainwater? ”’ 

Crosse applied some 
of his stored electricity 
to odd _ experiments, 
some therapeutical, 
others to keep fish from 
putrefying, to render 
seawater drinkable, to 
tanning processes and 
to attempts to improve 
cider in the making. 
Twice he addressed the 
British Association and 
his visitors included Dr. 
Buckland (Dean _ of 
Westminster) and Baron 
Liebeg, who was inter- 
ested in the making of 
Cheddar cheese. Sydney 
Smith at Combe Florey 
was a neighbour. 


ANDREW CROSSE (1784-1855), T 

SQUIRE OF FYNE COURT, BROOMFIE! 

SOMERSET, WHOSE CHIEF INTERE 

LAY IN ELECTRICAL EXPERIMEN 

As early as 1816 he foretold the send 
of messages by electricity 


One of Andrew Crosse’s skills was turn 
and a friend observed of him that he co 
turn anything except a guinea. On the la 
limitation Crosse himself commented: “ 
family were learned and honourable men as ] 
as I can look back; but they had the ha 
knack of turning a guinea into a shilling, ar 
have inherited that faculty pretty strongly.” 
September, 1842, feeling oppressed by 
increase of the income-tax to 7d. in the 
which he felt to be the last straw, he planne« 
leave Broomfield to live on the Continent 
two or three years to retrench, but this pro 
was not realised. 

At Fyne Court furnaces were built in 
music room, which became the philosoph 
room: about 60 ft. in length and upward: 
20 ft. in height, with a curved roof, it is 1 
(though ruined within) the chief part of 
house that remains. There was a disastrous 
nearly 60 years ago, and only the music r¢ 
and the library were saved. Conditions m 
have been trying for both the wives. “' 
family plate was occasionally called on to m 
contributions to the crucible, which, with 
aid of the laboratory furnace, converted tea-p 
tankards and old-fashioned spoons into ches 
ally puve silver in a very short space of ti 
A great deal of the glass and china of the he 
was not suffered to remain in vulgar use, 
was dedicated to nobler purposes, and * 
formed into batteries or other electrical arra1 
ments.’’ Lady Lovelace, who often stayed 
Fyne Court, observed that “the dinner h 
was an accident in the day’s arrangemen 
One small table at which much of the scien 
work was done now supports the visitors’ b 
in Broomfield Church. 

There were some interesting inconsisten 
or conflicts in Crosse’s character. In 1822 
wrote to a friend: “‘The report of my being ab 
to enter into holy orders is correct... I 1 
I am utterly unworthy of taking upon me 
sacred a function.’ But he did not take ord 
and on another occasion he even declared h 
self to be anti-parsonic and Liberal to the bz 
bone; and that was his normal temper, tho 
he remained a firm believer to the time of 
death. 

From the Liberal and scientific side of 
mind came a wish for the education of the po 
sections of the community, and also 
strongly contemptuous comments on the pot 
of a coronation (1832), which he denouncec 
“geegaws and frippery and childish nonsen: 


, 


{ J 
id on a royal funeral (1849). He was something 
a versifier, and the land-loving squire. re- 
peared when he wrote of a foxglove, his dog 
a hunted deer or on seeing and knowing 
imals at night. (A tale of an attempt to throw 
cat into a pond accords rather ill with his 
mpathetic, animal-loving and animal-taming 
ture.) In the course of his two-page Humility 
id Defiance he observed: 

The windows of my soul at once reveal 

A twig of osier and a bar of steel: 

Thus good and 1ll, and light and shade, com- 

bine, 

And, though distinct, in folds together twine. 

Walter Savage Landor urged him to collect 
id publish his verses and addressed some lines 

his own to him about ten years before he 
rosse) died: 

Although with earth and heaven you deal 

As equal, and without appeal, 

And bring beneath your ancient roof 

Records of all they do, and proof, 

No right have you, sequester'd Crosse, 

To make the Muses weep your loss. 

A poet weve you long before 

Gems from the struggling air you tore, 

And bade the far-off flashes play 

About your woods, and light your way... . 

And I would rather call aloud 

| On Andrew Crosse, than stem the crowd... . 

Come! courage, man! and don't pretend 

That every verse cuts off a friend, 

And that in simple truth you fain 

Would vather not give poets pain. 
| The lame excuse will never do; 

Philosophers can envy too. 

Andrew Crosse was a fond father, but seven 
rvivors out of ten children by his first wife, 
id three (begotten after he was 65) by his 
cond must have meant some short rationing 


COMING THROUGH THE RYE 


T the beginning of last back-end—Cum- 
\ brian for October—we had what seemed 
an agricultural brain-wave. Already 
oking ahead to April and the taut anxieties of 
mbing-time, we had been discussing the 
oblem of feed for the sheep. Browning sang 
ich praise of April that city folk have tended 
accept it as a period of young growth sprout- 
g gladly out of the good earth. Fell farmers 
orn such optimism. I have known the grazing 
1 the lower slopes and the dale fields themselves 
unted and greyish-yellow in early May. Our 
sbated longing was to plant something that 
sfied the worst of weather and produced, at 
le right time, lush greenery for Swaledale 
others-to-be. ' 

‘Somebody said: ‘Try rye.” The advan- 
wes claimed were that it would thrive on our 
un, acid soil and give a generous bite before 
nything else. 

We sowed in doubt and hope. By the 
liddle of an open January it flourished almost 
npertinently. A spell of frost left it uncon- 
uered and unbowed. Sight of the crisp, sappy 
urdiness gladdened the eye and the heart, 
ecause so many of our springs have been dry, 
sid and starving, the remnants of fell-grazing 
irivélled to nothingness and the meadows 
elow nearly as lifeless. Indeed, at a time when 
wes most need rich pasture to build up their 
ilk supply, I have known them reduced to 
ibbling hazel branches, and to feed them 
dequately with hay could mean bankruptcy. 

x Ke 

February and March were genial, their brief 
ts of evil temper as nothing compared with the 
lentiful days of warm rain and sunshine. The 
ye grew in the Show Field, and there we went 
ften, to smile, and prophesy, and visualise a 
urfeit of banqueting for the hundreds of Swale- 
ales that had passed their winter among 
oulder and crag above. It struck us as a right 
nd proper place for the event. After all, the 
eld has character and history, two walled acres 
there for 80 years the Sheep Show brought a 
heerful, noisy throng, and heavy boots tramped 
erhaps a trifle unsteadily towards the evening, 
nd folk who had not seen one another for 
2 months held a friendly crack over a pint or 
wo. That field has yielded us all sorts of relics 
—Victorian coins, clay pipes, a lemonade bottle 
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THE MUSIC ROOM AT FYNE COURT, WHERE CROSSE CARRIED OUT HIS 


EXPERIMENTS. The room had furnaces built in it, where Crosse would sometimes melt down 
the family plate to make pure silver 


of paternal attention from a man already busy. 
Anyone visiting Broomfield to-day might be 
forgiven for wondering whether there are now 
ten people in the parish. The remains of Fyne 
Court lie lonely, quiet and empty in their dell; 
a garden-house, built to simulate a gatehouse, is 
in ruins; sheep and lambs feed in the garden 
itself, where a few young trees have recently 
been planted, to succeed some of the beeches and 
sweet chestnuts which must have been known 


with a pinched neck and a marble in its gullet, 
the kind I last handled in boyhood, ramming 
my thumb against the fizzing pressure that kept 
the marble in position. 

Now it was going to do the sheep remark- 
ably proud. We imagined them being released 
through the gateway and surging forward, jaws 
working overtime in sideways motion, a flock of 
temporary Billy Bunters oblivious of everything 
save the glory of eating. 

* * * 

On an April morning, gilded though chilly, 
we went up to carry out a joint gather, a neigh- 
bour’s forces and our own totalling five men and 
six dogs. In the main, the steep scene was russet 
and a sort of shabby sepia, for no green curls of 
new bracken peeped up among their stiff, dead 
ancestors, and the heather had yet to bring on 
its youth. But here and there were tufts of 
surprisingly juicy bents, and other grasses 
flaunted fresh shoots at least a month ahead of 
the calendar. Even the naked, dizzy eminences 
on the north-east flank of Scafell offered tiny 
patches of nibbling. A great, harsh buttress of 
rock had its ewe or two grazing on a ledge. 
Spring had evidently been a good fairy at 2,000 
feet, besides dealing out her favours at 250. 

It was the usual gather—a flanking move- 
ment, dogs streaking off to drive the sheep into 
the centre, shepherds plodding along the ridges, 
the swelling cavalcade whickering and blaring. 
Into the cool quietness broke the usual blend of 
amiable oaths of the trade and the shouted 
instructions to the dogs: “E-Fleet! There! 
E-Jeff! Bide!” 

An hour after mid-day we were well on the 
way down, and beneath us the field of rye was a 
startling emerald, so vivid that an artist 
painting it would have been accused of unreality. 

Joe, next to me, jerked a thumb and said: 
“They'll fairly wade into yon. Ay.” 

I laughed and nodded, and reckoned they 
would have to be restricted to short spells of 
browsing there, or otherwise they might 
harm themselves with over-eating, an evil to 
which many mammals are liable, including 
horses, cattle and the occasional city alderman. 

In the afternoon they were dipped, and 
spaced among various fields and lower intakes. 
The next morning the first batch would be 
coming through the rye. We were growing quite 


to Andrew Crosse. And in the north-eastern 
corner of the churchyard, less than a furlong 
distant, stands the memorial inscribed: Sacred 
to the memory of Andrew Crosse, the electrician. 
Born June 17th, 1784. Died July 6th, 1855. 
He was humble towards God and kind to his 
fellow-creatures. This tribute of affection is 
raised by Cornelia, his wife. 

First illustration: Somerset Archaeological 
and Natural History Society. 


= By DUDLEY HOYS 
excited at the prospect; we got up early and 
grouped ourselves around the gateway by the 
road. There we rested our elbows on the cam 
stones and looked across the length of beckon- 
ing emerald, on to another far and open gate- 
way leading to a scraggy field that was truly 
shamed by the luxury of grazing next to us. We 
heard Tom’s voice, the yelp of a dog, the sharp 
clicking of hoofs pattering up the road. 

Joe’s eager hand lifted the sneck, swung the 
gate wide. The sheep came into the rye. They 
looked neither left nor right. They simply went 
straight on. To state that they ignored it would 
be ‘untrue, half-implying conscious decision. 
They were coldly unaware of it. Without 
checking pace they headed for the scraggy field 
beyond, and there they stopped, to snatch at 
the scanty grass familiar to their palates. 

Those were terrible moments. They de- 
feated comment. One solemnly astounded chap 
did get to the point of saying, “‘ By po adherens 
was all, just “ By .’ We shook our heads and 
walked away, humbled and silent. Six hours 


later the ewes were still in the scraggy field. 
x OK 


I remembered then a similar queerness that 
happened on service in the Middle East, long 
ago. Our mules and horses had been receiving a 
ration of compressed hay and Indian corn. In 
Palestine, the issue of corn was stopped for some 
reason, and the authorities replaced it with 
locust beans. I licked my lips, loving to chew 
their sweetness, and envied the transport 
animals. But they refused to touch them. I 
coaxed my horse with one, and she turned her 
head away, my hand following her muzzle. 
Reaching the extremity of a twisted neck, she 
swept a disdainful head right round in the other 
direction. Every day for a week I tried this 
coaxing, and eventually she nibbled a bit the 
size of a postage stamp. The day after that she 
gobbled a dozen, and must have passed the 
news along the horse lines, since they were soon 
all greeting locust beans with whinnying 

I told this story. There were unimpressed 
shruggings in the kitchen. The following even- 
ing a daughter of the house called out that a 
solitary ewe was sampling the rye. A little later 
the number of converts was 27. Sheep, I have 
decided, must be less vulnerable to their own 
propaganda than horses. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE YORK MYSTERY PLAY: 


Written and Illustrated 2 G. BERNARD WOOD 


\ VISITORS to York during this year’s 
Festival of the Arts from June 23 to 
July 14—when the medieval mystery 
plays will be performed as a continuous story 
in the ruined nave of St. Mary’s Abbey—can 
derive additional pleasure by viewing certain 
medieval features in the town that echo out- 
standing scenes in the plays, or that recall the 
original manner and place of their performance. 
The plays were written about 1350 and 
from then until their termination in 1572 they 
were presented by the various craft guilds of 
York. The full cycle comprised 48 plays, start- 
ing with a prologue and the creation of man, and 
culminating in the Judgement Day, the inter- 
vening episodes being a medieval compound 
of Biblical narrative. Corpus Christi Day (the 
first Thursday after Trinity Sunday) was the 
day appointed for their perambulation through 
the town, but before we begin our tour the 
question of the plays’ authorship must be 
mentioned. 

Considerable research has failed, as yet, to 
yield any conclusive answer, but Dr. J. S. 
Purvis, translator of the plays and the scholar 
chiefly responsible for their revival, makes the 
tentative suggestion (based on a certain amount 
of evidence) that the author was a Benedictine 
monk at St. Mary’s Abbey. It is a fascinating 
theory, and one that should promote deeper 
interest in this lovely, though fragmentary, ruin 
in the heart of the city. 

The Yorkshire Museum occupies the site of 
adjacent monastic buildings and contains in 


MERCHANT,. ADVENTURERS’ HALL, BUILT IN THE 14th CENTURY AND 
TAKEN..QVER BY THE MERCERS’ GUILD c. 1420. The mercers performed the 
Last Judgement play 
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TWO MEDIAVAL TOWERS BESIDE THE RIVE 
OUSE AT YORK: BARKERTOWER (right foregroun 
AND ST. LEONARD’S TOWER (middle distance 
Barker Tower is named after the medieval guild | 
barkers or tanners, who were responsible for presenti 
the first of the cycle of York Mystery Plays. The 
plays are being performed from June 23 to July | 


the basement many abbey relics. These include a 14t 
century mortar from the infirmary, some remarkab 
13th-century life-size Biblical figures in stone from tl 
abbey church, several encaustic tiles impressed wit 
emblems of the Virgin Mary and the Resurrection, and- 
not least—a naive stone-carving of the Flight into Egyp 
Though rather different in treatment, this carving is 
clear reminder of the same subject in the Marshalls’ Pla: 
where Joseph—forewarned by Gabriel—leads Mary an 
the Child away with the words: 

I pray thee, Mary, hap Him warm, 

That He go soft this many a mile... 

As might be expected, York Minster offers ric 
rewards—especially since the post-war restoration of tl 
windows to something like their original design—to ar 
who would gain insight of medieval ways of though 
The Creation plays have their striking counterpart in tI 
corresponding lights of the famous Great East windoy 
which was completed in 1408, only some 50 years aft 
the first draft of the mystery plays was circulate 
Here is the same spirited prologue concerning the Fall : 
the Rebel Angels, followed by graphic scenes of tk 
creation of Adam and Eve, which recall.these lines fro! 
the Cardmakers’ Play: 

Take ye now here the breath of life, 
And have ye both your souls of me; 
This woman take thou to thy wife; 

Adam and Eve your names shall be. 

At this year’s Festival the Exodus story, original 
given by the Hosiers’ Guild, will be taken through th 
streets on a wagon, as in medieval times. It is fittir 
that the first performance since 1572 of this vigorot 
play, with its semi-humorous account of the Burnin 
Bush, the Plagues, and the Crossing of the Red Se 
should follow so soon after the rescue from chaos < 
similar scenes in another glowing panel of the Great Ea 
window. 

Another almost contemporary piece of image! 
which the author, or authors, of the plays would know 
a 14th-century window devoted to John the Baptis 
This window was brought from St. John’s Chure 
Micklegate, and set up in the north transept in 194 
The Barbers’ Play enacts John’s baptism of Christ, bi 
the window scenes go further and show John immure 
in a prison obviously modelled on Monk Bar at Yor 
followed by his beheading. 


A window at All Saints’ Church, 
‘orth-street, also fills out an exciting 
pisode in the plays. It is the 14th- 
entury Doom window, one of the most 
mazing of its kind anywhere. .The 
lay concentrates on the separation of 
he good from the wicked on Judge- 
rent Day, with a comic array of 
emons bustling around to carry off 
he condemned to Hell. The window 
senes include this parade of bliss and 
oe, but as preface they give a unique 
spresentation of the Last Fifteen 
lays of the World, based on the 14th- 
entury poem The Pricke of Conscience. 

The sea breaks its bounds and then 
ursts everywhere into flame, so that 
shes and sea-monsters leap out in 
enzy. Earthquakes cause huge Gothic 
uildings to fall, rocks are destroyed, 
len cower back into caves and the 
ead rise up. It isa prophecy that filled 
len’s minds about the time of the 
Jack Death (1349), which almost 
alved the population of England. 
he York Mystery Plays were written 
ithin the next year or two, possibly as 
n expression of gratitude on behalf of 
tose who survived. 

There are other Doom features 
ell worth seeing. One, in the Minster 
‘ypt, is a large 12th-century carving 
nown as the Hell Cauldron, with imps 
nd demons tormenting their victims. 
hen, on the north door of All Saints’ 
hurch, Pavement, there is a remark- 
ble bronze closing-ring which—as the 
ev. Angelo Raine has pointed out— 
lust have reminded medizeval citizens 
[their Last Judgement play, where a 
uping dragon’s mouth represents the 
outh of Hell; for the ring passes 
rough the head of a dragon which has 
woman securely in its grasp. 

In Stonegate a medieval devil 
irved in wood leers upon passers-by 
om its perch on a door-jamb. The 
iain round its middle was probably intended 
; a, device to keep evil in check, but a fresh coat 
paint, applied fairly recently, has given the 
evil an enhanced malevolence. He is the 
chetype of all those “foul fiends’? which 
pear with such entertaining frequency through 
le play cycle. 

In medieval times the assembly point for 
1 those cast for a part in the mystery plays 
as Toft Green, a strip of ground enclosed within 
le south-west angle of the city walls, not far 
om Micklegate Bar. It was also called Pageant 
reen, for the wagons or ‘pageants’ were 
ored here until required. To-day, one'of the 
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TONE CARVING OF THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, REMINISCENT OF THE MARSHALLS’ PLAY. 


DRAGON SWALLOWING A WOMAN. Possibly late 12th century. 


SAINTS’ 
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PANELS IN A MEDIAVAL WINDOW 


finest views of the Minster is obtained from the 
walls above Pageant Green, and not far distant, 
in Micklegate, is Holy Trinity Church, remnant 
of the Benedictine priory which was the first of 
the twelve stations where the mystery plays 
were performed on Corpus Christi Day. After 
the Dissolution the monastic buildings were 
pulled down and their materials sold. The 
almshouse founded in Bootham by Sir Arthur 
Ingram embodies a Transitional doorway from 
the priory. 

Much else that is contemporary with the 
mystery plays remains. A quaint reminder of 
the barkers, or tanners, who were responsible 
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for the opening play, dealing with the 
Almighty and the defiant Lucifer, is 
Barker Tower near Lendal Bridge. 
This small, circular tower with pantiled 
roof faces St. Leonard’s Tower on the 
opposite (north) bank of the Ouse, and 
throughout the times when the plays 
were in vogue a chain was slung across 
the river from one tower to the other 
to prevent ships from passing through 
the city without paying toll. 

The Merchant Taylors’ Hall in 
Aldwark, admirably restored in 1951, 
recalls the Tailors’ Guild, and one can 
readily visualise the rehearsals of the 
Tailors’ Play, here, beneath the fine 
late-14th-century open-timber roof of 
the main hall. The play re-enacts the 
Ascension, with Mary and Peter looking 
up in wonder and amazement as Jesus 
goes 

... to make a place ready 

Where you shall dwell with me for 

aye. 

The Last Judgement play, per- 
formed by the mercers, leads one 
naturally to the Merchant Adventurers’ 
Hall, that splendid 14th-century build- 
ing in Fossgate which the mercers took 
over about: 1420. Among the muni- 
ments there is a record of the properties 
used by the players: “‘two devils cotes, 
two devils hedds, two grett angells, two 
little angells’’ and a “‘hell door.” 

The present-day merchant adven- 
turers guard their medizval heritage in 
many ways, one being the holding of 
the old-time courts, including the 
Pasche Court, about Easter; Synxon 
(St. John) Court, in June or July; 
Balms Court in September; and the 
Cold Marts Court, in December or 
January. At the Cold Marts Court in 
1951 the old venison feast was revived, 
Lord Barnard supplying two hinds for 
the purpose from his park at Raby 
Castle. The venison feasts are held in the 
main hall, whose stout oak pillars are hung with 
emblems of the different craft guilds of old York. 

There is a touching moment in the Mercers’ 
Play when Christ commends those who have 
ministered to the indigent: 

When any had need, night or day, 

Or asked for help . . . 

Your free hearts never said them nay. 
The alms still generously dispensed by this 
ancient company show that the spirit of the 
play lives on into modern York. 

The author is indebted to the Rev. J. S. 
Purvis for kindly permitting quotations from the 
mystery plays. 


ALL 
CHURCH, NORTH-STREET, REPRESENTING 
THE LAST FIFTEEN DAYS OF THE WORLD. 
(Above) Buildings crash to the ground; (below) sea monsters 
leave the burning ocean 


(By permission of the Yorkshire 
useum, York). (Middle) BRONZE CLOSING-RING ON THE NORTH DOOR OF ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, PAVEMENT, SHOWING 


(Right) “IN STONEGATE A MEDIAZVAL DEVIL CARVED IN 


WOOD LEERS UPON PASSERS-BY FROM ITS PERCH ON A DOOR-JAMB” 
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AN ARTIST’S LOVE OF BIRDS 


ranks we find many names of distinction, 
such as those of Gould, Audubon, 
Thorburn and Lodge, of Peter Scott, J. C. 
Harrison, Philip Rickman, and Winifred Austen. 

Alas! the first four mentioned are no longer 
with us (indeed the two we began with have 
become almost legendary), and as for the latter 
four, although I am glad to say they are very 
much on the active list, they do not over- 
indulge us with pictures. This last remark 
especially applies to Winifred Austen, who 
during recent years has shown us very little of 
her work, though what we have seen has indeed 
whetted our appetite. 

Winifred Austen has been known for some 
years as an artist of outstanding skill, with an 
especial love for birds and a remarkable delicacy 
of touch in depicting form, colour and plumage 
texture. Her water-colours of tits and finches, 
game birds and water birds have been a delight, 
and so have her etchings, in which, lacking the 
support of colour, she has had to depend solely 
on her skill as a draughtsman, a skill particu- 
larly app2rent where she has turned from birds 
to mammals, to portray, for example, squirrels 
and mice. 

The only matter for complaint has been the 
rarity of chances to see and admire her work. 
Miss Austen has now remedied this by arrang- 
ing for an exhibition of a selection of her water- 
colours and etchings in Rowland Ward’s galler- 
ies in Piccadilly until July 13. 

The field covered is a wide one, ranging 
from parakeets to robins, via ducks, pheasants, 
and so on. A painting that particularly caught 
and held my attention was of a hen partridge 
with her brood of young chicks. Eight downy 
red-brown chicks, like large bumble-bees, are 
running in desperate haste to their parent, who 
flips her tail in partridge fashion and fusses the 
family along. 

I was also much attracted by a picture of 
a barn owl flying over cold, misty waters in 
the fading light of a wintry afternoon. This is 
quite a different subject from the partridge 
study, but is equally convincing. The bird is 
being wafted along on its soft muffled wings, 
like a wraith of the mere, a ghostly will-o’-the- 
wisp rather than a real bird of flesh, blood and 
feathers; but there is more than a hint of grim 
reality in the half-grown water-vole that dangles 
from the owl’s talons. 


ices artists are a limited body, but in their 


BULLFINCHES AND WILD PLUM 


By FRANCES PITT 


ONCOMING DANGER—PARTRIDGE AND CHICKS. One of the water-colour drawing 
and etchings of birds by Miss Winifred Austen on view at Rowland Ward’s Galleries i 
Piccadilly until July 13 


Two lovely sketches are one showing three 
bullfinches among the twigs of a wild plum, 
the salmon-pink breast of the cock being set off 
by the fragile white petals of the plum blossom, 
and one depicting two turtle-doves, one of 
which is busy preening its spread tail, perched 
on a branch. 

But I do not think there is any better 
example of Winifred Austen’s peculiar skill than 
her etching of two long-tailed tits. She has 
caught the fragile grace of these fairy birds in 
a remarkable way. Apropos of catching the 
character and charac- 
teristics of a bird, her 


sketch’ of a juvenile 
great spotted wood- 
pecker merits partic- 
ular attention. The 


youngster, evidently not 
long from the nest-hole, 


is hanging from the 
underside of a branch 
over water, and the 


light catches not only 
its red cap but its scarlet 
undertail coverts. The 
result is not only charm- 
ing but typical, both of 
the bird and of the 
artist. 


Miss Austen is at 
her best among the 
smaller British birds. 
This remark is not in- 
tended to decry her 
studies of foreign species, 
such as the portrait of 
a mandarin drake, show- 
ing this eastern bird in 
all his exotic loveliness, 
but to stress the charm 
of her intimate portraits 
of homely and familiar 
species, for example her 
sketch of marsh tits, 
little grey birds against 
a background of blue 
sky, or a group of gold- 
finches seeking seeds. 


The goldfinch study shows the charm, old bire 
and young, fluttering in the sunshine, with th 
light flashing on the reds and yellows of the: 
plumage so that they do indeed appear to kt 
“seven coloured linnets.”’ 

Another delightful sketch of familiar bird 
is that of two pied wagtails tripping over th 
turf. So completely has the artist caught th 
spirit of these birds that one almost expect 
them to run out of the picture and, with lon 
tails wagging, flit around. 

A young thrush, adventuring from the nes 


out into the wide world, provides anothe 
fascinating subject, as it sits embowere 
by honeysuckle, staring dark-eyed at th 


surrounding trees and bushes. Yet anothe 
charming picture is of a pair of grea 
tits perched on a post with some _ yelloy 
flowers of jasmine dangling over their head: 
A portrait of a stout hawfinch nipping o 
and eating haws is also very well ‘don 
Having a vivid memory of extricating 
hawfinch from a net over a row of peas, an 
getting well nipped for my pains, I viewe 
the drawing of the powerful bill with specie 
interest. 

There are several pictures of pheasants 
mallard and so on which are delightful in thei 
respective ways, but not one of which appeale 
to me as much as the portrait of a wate! 
rail, in which the artist has achieved out 
standing success. The bird seems alive as i 
strides, or rather steals, through the marshy 
vegetation. 

With regard to marsh birds, the only port 
rait that did not appear to me completel 
successful was the painting of a bittern, wher 
there seemed to be a lack of expression in th 
squinting amber eyes. Most of Miss Austen’ 
birds are full of expression, in particular th 
woodcock, stealing under the fern and bramble 
to plunge its long bill into the muddy soil 
Its great dark eyes are keen and alert ame 
it will not easily be taken by surprise. Thi 
picture illustrates admirably the marvellou 
camouflage of a woodcock’s plumage ant 
how its pattern and markings blend wit 
the play of light and shade among it 
surroundings. 
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TREASURES OF WADDESDO 


eee 


e, 


Hips 


VADDESDON MANOR, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, WHICH HAS BEEN BEQUEATHED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST BY THE LATE 
R. JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD, TOGETHER WITH ITS OUTSTANDING CONTENTS, SOME OF WHICH ARE ILLUSTRATED ON 
‘HIS PAGE. The bequest is referred to in an editorial note on page 1256. (Right) BUST OF MADAME DE POMPADOUR BY LEMOYNE 


OT-POURRI VASES IN CHINESE CRAQUELEE PORCELAIN WITH LOUIS XV BRONZE MOUNTS. (Right) LOUIS XV COMMODE 


cet 


EORGE IV WHEN PRINCE OF WALES, BY GAINSBOROUGH. (Middle) MONUMENTAL CLOCK, WRITING-TABLE AND 
COMMODE COMBINED. (Right) LADY JANE HALLIDAY, BY REYNOLDS 
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BLACKBIRD FEEDING 
ON NEWTS 


IR,—Outside my sitting-room win- 

dow I have a small pool 18 ft. by 
5 ft., in the middle of which a water 
hawthorn grows. A male blackbird at 
regular intervals stands on the edge 
of the pool and, having watched for 
some time, makes a splash on the 
water hawthorn and picks out a newt. 
He then takes it on the lawn and 
proceeds to break it up as is done with 
worms. Surely this is unusual.— 


RicHaArRD WING, Old Manor House, 
East Bridgford, Nottinghamshive. 

[We had not previously heard of 
a blackbird taking newts, but there 


A NEW CONCRETE FORD AT CHEW STOKE, 
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CORRESPONDEN 


possessions which have come down to 
me is a sketch-book with a small 
water-colour of “‘Horrell’s Farm near 
Notting Hill’’—which must have dis- 
appeared long ago—and also two 
delicate miniatures by her of her 
mother and herself, painted in 1818. 

I was glad to learn that her 
paintings of Aubrey House are pre- 
served at Kensington.—BRYAN Gipps, 
10, Holwood-road, Bromley, Kent. 


A NEW FORD 


Sir,—Apropos of the interesting 
article by Mr. J. D. U. Ward on new 
bridges in the neighbourhood of 
Lynmouth, Devon (May 16), I thought 
you might like to see an example of a 


SOMERSET 


See letter: A New Ford 


are instances on record of blackbirds 
feeding their young on small fish and 
frogs. It may be that in the first 
instance the bird mistakes a newt or 
a minnow swimming slowly in shallow 
water for a worm.—ED.] 


VANISHED NOTTING HILL 


S1r,—I write to thank you for the two 
articles on Aubrey House in recent 
issues of CountRY Lire. They were 
particularly interesting to me because 
the Mrs. Louisa Goldsmid who lived 
there—one of whose paintings you 
reproduced—was my great-great- 
grandmother, and among a few of her 


new ford at Chew Stoke, or more 
properly Chew Episcopi, Somerset. 

The road itself is very old and 
was for centuries the way from Bristol 
to Wells and farther south. It must 
have seen much interesting traffic, but 
in the 18th century the turnpike 
commissioners chose an altogether 
different route through Pensford. The 
road remained a main artery between 
Mendip and Bristol, however, and I 
spoke to a man in Chew Stoke whose 
father had regularly driven the heavily 
laden lead wagons taking the metal 
from the Mendips to Bristol, then the 
second city in the kingdom. They 
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went through this very 
ford. A fine pack-horse 
bridge remains adjoining 
and is still in use for foot 
passengers. About 60 
years ago the main road 
was made to by-pass the 
village, so that ford and 
bridge now serve only 
local traffic. 

The new ford consists 
merely of a plate of con- 
crete laid on the bed of 
the stream, and pipes of 
quite small diameter 
normally carry the water 
beneath it. When in 
flood, however, the stream 
readily passes over the 
top and there is no 
obstruction. As will be 
seen in my photograph, 
gaps are left in the curb- 
ing to let the water pass. 
This stream joins the 
main River Chew after it 
leaves the new reservoir, 
but there are plans to 
divert the water to the 
reservoir at some time. 
— Kao Ds | REIDL 8, 
Chamberlain-street, Wells, 
Somerset. 


RARE BULBOUS 
PLANTS 
Sir,—The Savill Gardens 
in Windsor Park are the 
home of many unusual 
plants, including some 
which are rather tender. 
The handsome bulbous Pancratium 
illyyicum is such a one, which I 
recently photographed flowering close 
to the south-facing wall on or near 
which the most tender plants flourish. 
This scented Mediterranean species is 
the hardiest of the genus, and should 
succeed in warm, well-drained posi- 
tions in southern England. Though 
first introduced to this country in 1615, 
it is seldom seen in cultivation. The 
name pancratium, incidentally, is from 
an oid Greek word, first used by 
Dioscorides, and means any bulbous 

plant. 

Pancratium belongs to the ama- 
ryllis family, and is closely related to 
the Hymenocallis, a group which needs 
greenhouse cultivation in this country. 
Some of these have very beautiful and 
delicate flowers, such as the West 
Indian H. speciosa, of which I also send 
a photograph. This, in addition to the 


PANCRATIUM ILLYRICUM GROWING IN THE SAVILL GARDENS AT WINDSOR, AND (right) THE 
CLOSELY RELATED WEST INDIAN HYMENOCALLIS SPECIOSA 
See letter: Rare Bulbous Plants 
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A HILL FARMER CARRYING MILK NEAE 


REDMIRE, YORKSHIRE 


See letter: Farming Survivals 


charms of its spidery 4-in. flewers, i 
intensely fragrant.—A. J. HvUXLEy 
London, W.C.2. 


FARMING SURVIVALS 
S1r,—The article about smocks anc 
the letter from C. R. Denton (May 23 
greatly interested me, as I have see 
smocks worn twice in England. Thi 
first time was by an old man in a corn 
field near Huntingdon in 1925, anc 
the second time only last year not fa: 
from Hawes, in Wensleydale. At the 
latter place I tried to take a photo 
graph of the farmer in his smock 
but he was camera-shy and quickly 
clambered over a wall and up th 
fellside when I asked his permission. 

The same day near Redmire 
lower down the dale, I saw yet anothe! 
survival from the past: a hill farme: 
carrying his milk to the village in < 
can or “‘kit’’ strapped to his back 
Very politely I asked him if I might 
take his picture, but he “‘thowt now’ 
of folk from t’ town coming t’ country 
to stare at folk,’’ and quickly turnec 
on his heel and walked off. I wonde: 
whether I shall be forgiven for sur 
reptitiously taking a photograph o: 
him from the driving-seat of my car.— 
J. AsuwortH, Park House, Smithill: 
Dean, Bolton, Lancashire. 


PEEWITS IN A BUILT-UF 
AREA 


S1r,—I was interested to read Si 
John Craster’s letter about encourag: 
ing peewits in Northumberland (Juné 
6). I live just within the boundary o: 
the city of Coventry. Our small reai 
garden adjoins a field several acres ir 
extent which is sown with corn. Three 
years ago, one spring morning, while 
looking out of a bedroom window 
across the open fields, I was astonishe¢ 
and delighted to hear the piercing 
rather plaintive call of a peewit, com: 
ing through a barrier of sound made by 
the rooks flying to the near-by elms 
Then I saw two birds, wheeling, turn 
ing and skimming gracefully in the 
blue sky. They flashed black and white 
in the sunlight. They were peewits 
I thought they must be nomads, paus: 
ing in this semi-rural area en voute fol 
a distant moorland nesting-site. 

But they had come to stay, for | 
heard them in the weeks that followed 
They nested in the field. From my 
window I could watch the birds easily, 
and, judging by their inward and out- 
ward flights, they seemed to have 
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their scrape in the middle of the field. 
Each end of the field is bounded by 
secondary highways along which fast 
traffic is frequent. 

| Each succeeding spring there 
have been peewits in the field and it 
has been delightful to watch their 
soaring, tumbling, joyous courting 
flights, to hear their musical notes 
come through the open window, and 
to see the flashing white of their 
feathers in the sunlight. 

A few hundred yards away we 
have a rookery in the tall elms lining 
one of the roads. These rooks descend 
upon our garden trees to tear off twigs 
for their nests and, of course, the corn- 
field is one of their hunting-grounds 
for food. It was interesting to watch 
the battle tactics of the peewits when 
any rooks came planing down or 
stumbled clumsily along the ground 
too near their nest. Up into the sky 


STRETCH OF ROMAN ROAD AT ABBEY 
DORE, HEREFORDSHIRE 


See letter: A Roman Road Revealed 


like fighter planes shot the plovers, 
and then they dive-bombed the rooks, 
scattering them in black profusion, 
cawing indignantly. Then up again 
climbed the peewits, graceful and 
lovely against the blue, making the 
rooks by comparison black, ‘satanic 
and clumsy, until the bewildered 
intruders cleared away to a distant 
part of the field. 

In March this year, when we had 
those weeks of warm, sunny weather, 
30 unnatural, I saw four peewits. They 
had come to nest. During that period 
we had warm, moonlit nights and 
[ could hear those birds at mid- 
night and later, calling through a 
silence broken only occasionally by 
an owl. 

Before these birds came _ this 
particular field was divided into three 
elds by hedgerows probably over a 
hundred years old. The hedgerow at 
the bottom of our garden had a wych 
sim that must have been over a 
hundred years old, and the other 
hedgerows were studded with many 
1d elms (locally called Warwickshire 
weeds). Four years ago the trees 
were felled and the hedges uprooted 
and burnt, and in the autumn the 
whole area was ploughed. | In the 
following spring the peewits appeared, 
and it may be that the size of the 
field after clearance influenced these 
birds to make it their nesting-ground. 
It is scheduled as a green belt, and | 
am wondering if the birds will come 
again next spring.—C. R. DENTON, 
54, Nailcote-avenue, Tile Hill, Coventry. 


EARLY KETTLES 


Sir,—I send you two pictures of 
kettles of, I imagine, early Victorian 
date; both are of copper, both well 
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made by hand, and both have been 
well used over a long time. The big 
and handsome one has a capacity of 
18 pints, and there is still the slot for 
a hinge for the lid over the spout that 
one no longer sees nowadays on any 
kettle. 

The smaller kettle is a type that 
I have seen only in Lyme Regis, 
Dorset, where it is known as a Lyme 
kettle. It is extremely practical and 
boils faster than any other type I 
have come across, as well as being of 
rather a charming shape. 

I wonder what the original kettle 
looked like. Lindsay in his [von and 
Brass Implements of the English 
House illustrates two curious designs 
as early kettles: one is D-shaped in 
section, to stand on a “footman’”’ 
close up in front of a fire, with the 
handle on the side towards you; the 
other was originally made with the 
handle set the opposite 
of the normal way to 
which we are accus- 
tomed, that is, not in 
line with the spout. It 
must have proved awk- 
ward to pour from, soa 
hand-loop was made of 
iron and fixed on top of 
it. This kettle also has a 
small hinged lid set 
opposite the spout, in- 
stead of the usual large 
opening on the top. 

Looking at old prints 
of kitchen interiors, Ihave 
been struck by the ab- 
sence of our commonest 
kitchen necessity — the 
kettle—_for providing 
small quantities of boil- 
ing water quickly. There 
is always shown a pot or 
cauldron over the fire, 
and I imagine this must 
have been the hot water 
supply. 

The Oxford Diction- 
ary quotes Andrew in 
1527: “a copper kettyll 
with a copper pipe’’— 
which sounds like our 
idea of the article; but in 
1755 Johnson has, “In 
the kitchen the name of 
pot is given to the boiler 
that grows narrower 
towards the top, and 
of kettle to that which grows wider.” 
This forms no picture of the object in 
my mind, I am afraid. I wonder if 
any reader owns a really early kettle. 
—M,. LirrLEDALE, 1, The Cross Roads, 
Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


A ROMAN ROAD 
REVEALED 


Str,—The closing of the Golden 
Valley railway in Herefordshire, built 
in 1876, has made possible the re- 
discovery of the Roman road which 
was uncovered in 1908 in the station 
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A JAY ABOUT TO RAID A CAPERCAILZIE’S NEST 


See letter: Thieving Jay 


yard at Abbey Dore; and I send you 
a photograph of one section. It has 
hitherto been assumed that this road 
was part of the southern continuation 
of Watling Street, between Ken- 
chester, near Hereford, and Aber- 
gavenny. But it is now thought 
possible that it is a secondary road 
connecting with it. Further excava- 
tions may throw more light on this. 
Abbey Dore station can be seen in the 
middle distance; the railway lineruns to 
the right, parallel with the road. The 
ruts in the surface give a gauge of 
about four feet six inches, the usual 
width of Roman chariot wheels.— 
M. W., Hereford. 


THIEVING JAY 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested 
in the enclosed photograph of a jay 
about to raid a capercailzie’s nest. I 
knew of this nest when it had ten eggs. 
When the keeper and I returned to it 
there were only seven, and two of 
these had a nasty scar along the shell 
for which we could not account. I got 
into a hide, and after some time the 
capercailzie returned, but was obvious- 
ly disturbed (my hide had been up for 
days) and quickly moved away. Soon 
a jay came down and hopped towards 
the nest, and was about to pierce the 
eggs when I drove it off. Before long 
another jay came down, and my 
picture shows it about to puncture an 
egg. I drove it off, too—Ian M. 
Tuomson, Edvragoll, Aberfeldy, Perth- 
shire. 


EARLY VICTORIAN COPPER KETTLES: THAT ON THE RIGHT 


See letter: Early Kettles 


TIMBER FRAMING 
S1r,—Mrs. Jones’s photograph 
(May 30) showed a_ timber-framed 
barn wall in which the spaces between 
the timbers were filled by a lattice of 
interwoven oak slats. It is unusual to 
see such a lattice exposed and bare, 
but oak lattice-work of this kind is 
common in many parts of the country 
as a basis for plaster between timber 
posts. Interlaced oak slats were used 
only where the panels to be filled were 
roughly square. For tall and narrow 
panels the oak slats were tied with 
pieces of withy, and later with pieces 
of string to horizontal rods which were 
usually of ash—Ropin McDowa tt, 
The Old Granary, Great Eversden, 
Cambridge. 


WHAT WAS THE GAME? 
S1r,—In your issue of May 30 there is 
a letter from Mr. G. V. Berry describ- 
ing four tortoiseshell counters con- 
tained in a tortoiseshell box. I havea 
similar box and set of counters, but in 
ivory. The box is also about the size 
of a penny, and has a light painted 
border of leaves, very faded now, with 
a black circular centre on which are 
painted three playing cards, the five 
of diamonds with what appears to be 
the five of spades on either side. The 
four ivory counters are painted with 
the ace, two, three and four of spades. 

I should be interested to know the 
use of these counters.—BARBARA 
GILLETt (Miss), Fav End, Marlborough, 
Wiltshire. 


IS KNOWN AS A LYME KETTLE 


At aa oe 
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CARS DESCRIBED 


M.G. MAGNETTE SALOON 


appears to be a good example of the type 

of car to which many motorists are turn- 
ing: it is smaller than the average saloon, and 
therefore more easily parked and manceuvred; 
at the same time it offers a performance higher 
than that usually associated with cars of only 
14 litres. A car of the Magnette’s size is 
especially useful to those owners for whom a 
four-seater saloon is necessary only during the 
holiday season, and whose normal motoring is 
done with only two up. 

The engine has basic resemblances to 
others used within the B.M.C. range. The 
makers have had considerable experience with 
it, and long-term reliability can be taken for 
granted. More highly-developed versions of the 
same engine have also been used in special com- 
petition versions of the M.G. The four cylinders 
have a bore and stroke of 73.025x89 mm., 
which gives a capacity of 1,489 c.c. With a 
compression ratio of 8.3 to 1 a power output of 
68 brake horse power is obtained at 5,400 r.p.m., 
which, with a total car weight of 22 cwt., 
indicates that a high performance will be avail- 
able. A full-flow oil filter is included in the 


r \HE latest version of the M.G. Magnette 


THE M.G. MAGNETTE. 


lubrication system, and the pressurised cooling 
system is thermostatically controlled. Twin 
S.U. semi-downdraught carburettors supply the 
mixture from a 94-gallon fuel tank, which is 
fitted with a lockable cap. The oil filler is con- 
veniently placed to the front of the engine and 
on top of the valve cover box, and an oil-bath 
type of air cleaner and silencer is fitted to each 
of the carburettors. 

No separate chassis frame is used; the 
integral construction includes the body shell, 
floor, bulkhead and frame members. The door 
pillars and roof panelling give further rigidity. 
The front suspension is by wishbones and coil 
springs, and rear suspension is by semi-elliptic 
leaf springs; the suspension all round is con- 
trolled by telescopic hydraulic dampers, with 
an anti-roll bar at the rear. The use of rubber 
mountings for the rear springs has reduced to 
some extent the number of greasing points. 
Rack and pinion steering of unusual sensitivity 
is used. Lockheed hydraulic brakes are fitted, 
and the brake adjustment simultaneously takes 
up any free play on the hand-brake lever, 
which is fitted between the separate front 
bucket seats. The car which I tested had the 
normal four-speed gear-box, but a two-pedal 
control system can be obtained as an optional 
extra. The gears are controlled by a short firm 
lever placed between the front seats, and one 
has only to sit in the driving seat to appreciate 
how much better an arrangement it is than the 
steering-column lever. 

The bodywork has pleasing lines and is 
refreshingly free from chromium ornamentation. 
On entering the car one is at once impressed by 
the excellent driving position. The driving seat 


is high in relation to the floor level, which 
allows one’s legs to assume a natural and com- 
fortable position; the steering wheel is set at a 
good angle. Vision through the curved wind- 
screen is very good, and manceuyring is easy, 
thanks to the wide rear window. One slight 
flaw is the amount of room available for the 
driver’s left foot, which is reduced owing to the 
relative positions of the dipping switch, the 
clutch pedal and the hump on the floor over 
the gear-box. The bucket seats are remarkably 
well shaped and good support is given to the 
driver’s back, and at the sides on corners. The 
rear seats are much more roomy than one 
would think from a cursory look at the car’s 
exterior, and they are shaped so as to hold 
the passengers firmly even when the car is 
being cornered very fast. As the spare wheel is 
mounted vertically to one side, the luggage 
boot is exceptionally large for a car of this size, 
The fascia is largely of walnut, but the appear- 
ance is marred by certain portions being of 
metal finished to imitate wood. The use of 
metal throughout would, I think, show better 
taste. A good-sized cubby hole with a lid is 


provided, while a useful parcel shelf extends 


It has good vision from the driving seat and the bodywork 
is free from chromium ornamentation 


across the car beneath the fascia. The instru- 
ments are grouped directly in front of the driver; 
one regrets that the black-faced dials are not 
of a less fanciful shape. Many items of equip- 
ment—usually regarded as extras—are in the 
standard specification, including two fog lamps, 
windscreen washers, reversing light and proper 
instruments instead of mere warning lights. 
My test of.the Magnette coincided with my 
trip to Italy for the Mille Miglia, which allowed 
me to try the car at much higher consistent 
speeds than would be possible in this country. 
Although it was driven for almost the entire 
2,000 miles of my test as hard as road and 
traffic conditions would allow, the fuel con- 
sumption averaged 26.8 m.p.g. If one bears in 
mind that the average speed for my trips to 
and from Italy, as well as much of the running 
I did around the Mille Miglia course, was com- 
fortably over 50 m.p.h., I think this figure is an 
excellent one. The car I tested had been fitted 
with an especially large fuel tank for Rally use, 
but the consumption figure gives a good mileage 
range even with the normal 9}-gallon tank. 
One of the most attractive features of the 
Magnette is the usefulness of the gear ratios 
and the handiness of the gear lever itself. There 
is little doubt that if all cars were fitted with 
such good gear-boxes and controls the demand 
for automatic transmission would be greatly 
reduced. When one is driving in exceptionally 
hilly districts like the approaches to the Alpine 
passes, the gear-box enables one to take full 
advantage of the car’s performance. When 
hurrying southward from the St. Gotthard 
I found no difficulty in overtaking and leaving 
far behind cars of greater power and potential 
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performance, and I think this was to a grea 
extent due to the gear-box. When one is drivin, 
the car hard and with constant use of the lowe 
gears, it is very apparent that the engine revel 
in hard work, and at no time did I get th 
impression that I was overstraining the powe 
unit. On my outward trip to northern Ital 
the stretch from Como to Brescia by way o 
Bergamo was done on the autostvada, and fo 
almost the entire distance I kept the car fla 
out, to such effect that many kilometre 
were covered at anything between 85 an 
90 m.p.h., but the engine retained its smooth 
ness and quietness. 

I had the opportunity to drive very har 
on one especially twisting and steep downhil 
section, and in spite of using the brakes to th 
maximum on the approach to every corner m 
evidence of brake fade could be induced. Peda 
pressure was rather higher than on some othe 
cars, but that is a small price to pay for thorough 
ly reliable and consistent braking under the mos 
severe conditions. 

_[-have found that a very common troubl 
when one is driving ruthlessly on continenta 
roads is the tendency for the oil seals fitted t 
the front wheels to allow oil to leak on to thi 
front brakes; it is worth stressing that ther 
was no sign of this with the M.G. Despite th 
constant hard driving, the engine started in 
stantaneously on every occasion, no matte 
whether in the icy coldness of the St. Gotthard 
or in the heat experienced alongside th 
Adriatic. Although the engine has sportin; 
characteristics, as is shown by the fact tha 
higher than normal power is extracted from it 
it feels a very smooth unit. The only thing tha 
might have convinced my passengers that the: 
were being driven faster than normally wa 
this particular car’s too-noticeable exhaust note 
which tended to become an irritation after som 
hours. 

During part of my test the Magnett 
carried four people with a full load of luggage 
plus two large spare wheels for a competin; 
car, and it was interesting to notice that, thoug] 
we had to take several side roads with very bac 
surfaces to reach our destination, the suspensioi 
appeared every bit as comfortable as when w 
were driving with only two up on main roads 
The pleasure of driving the Magnette is, if any 
thing, increased after dark thanks to the goor 
vision and headlights, while the discreet instru 
ment lighting prevents distraction or eye-strain 
The heating and demisting system looks afte 
one’s comfort, as a good volume of heated ai 
is circulated. While the Magnette has the com 
forts and conveniences most motorists expec 
from a modern car, it offers much more. It 
handling characteristics, tautness and sen 
sitivity make it most suitable for those driver 
who enjoy motoring for its own sake, and i 
gives the impression that its qualities will b 
retained over a long period. 


THE M.G. MAGNETTE 


Makers: M.G. Car Company, Abingdon, Berkshire 


SPECIFICATION 
Price £1,072 7s. | Brakes Lockhees 
(including P.T. £358 7s.) | Suspension Independen 

Cubic capacity 1,489 c.c. (front 
Bore and stroke Wheelbase 8 ft. 6 ins 

73.025 x 89 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 3 ins 
Cylinders Four | Track (rear) 4 ft. 3 ins 
Valves Overhead | Overall length 14 ft. 1 in 
B.H.P. 68 at 5,400 r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ft. 3 ins 
Carb. Twin S.U. | Overall height 4 ft. 10 ins 
Ignition Lucas coil | Ground clearance 64} ins 
Oil filter Full-flow | Turning circle 34 ft 
Ist gear 16.56 to 1 | Weight 22 cwt 
2nd gear 10.07 to 1 | Fuel cap. 9} galls 
3rd gear 6.25 to 1 | Oil cap. 7 pint: 
4th gear 4.55 to 1 | Water cap. 104 pints 
Final drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres 5.50 x If 

PERFORMANCE 

Acceleration Petrol consumption 

Top 3rd 26.8 m.p.g. at average 
30-50 10.6 secs. 8.1 secs. speed of 50 m.p.h. 
40-60 11.7 secs. 8.6 secs. 
0-60 (all gears) 16.8 secs.| BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 3: 
Max. speed 89.8 m.p.h. | feet (90 per cent. efficiency 
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a close, the recent invasion by 60 

Swedish players was greeted with 
clamation. This band of enthusiasts planned 
, crowded week of sight-seeing and _ bridge- 
laying. 

‘In the first encounter, a 36-table duplicate 
airs contest, I played with one of the British 
electors—not, I assure you, with any ulterior 
notive. My partner showed great verve and 
;cumen until he was faced towards the end with 
; somewhat unusual problem. Put yourself in 
lis position as West. Your side only is vulner- 
ible, South is the dealer, and you hold: 

@A10 YQKJ 10852 O98752@... 

The Swedish opponent on your right opens 
vith Two Clubs, announced as forcing to game. 
the bidding proceeds: 

South West North East 

2 Clubs 2 Hearts 3 Diamonds 5 Hearts(!) 

6 Clubs ? 

When you have decided on your course of 
ction, I will tell you what my partner did. He 
assed with such speed that only one explana- 
ion was possible; he must have mistaken the 
ulnerability. After a pass by North, a double 
yy East closed the auction. What do you lead 
gainst Six Clubs doubled? 

Suppose you work on a simple hypothesis: 
our partner should have a defensive trick for 
is double, so you might as well make your own 
rick before the rats get at it. You lead the 
ce Of Spades. Dummy goes down with six 
Jiamonds, three small Spades, three Clubs and 
small Heart. When your partner plays the 
‘wo of Spades, you think a Heart switch is 
ndicated. Which Heart do you lead? 

The selector selected the Two (I forgot to 
sk him why), and a really good story was 
poiled when South followed suit. The full deal: 


Wie the tournament season drawing to 


@743 
7 

&KJ 10643 

&863 
@ A 10 @K8652 
eK 110.852 _.N OAQ963 
698752 MEL }.... 
&. Ss & 1052 

@QI)9 

4 

QAQ 


&AKQII74 


Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 

Having won the Heart lead at trick 2, all I 
ould do as East was to cash the King of 
jpades for a penalty of 300, no great prize com- 
ared with the 2,210 points (or more, if South 
joubled) that we could have scored by bidding a 
ast-iron Seven Hearts. However, it might 
ave been worse. If South had happened to be 
oid in Hearts, as was probable on the bidding, 
ur defence would have allowed him to make 
ix Clubs doubled for the swing of the century. 

In common fairness, you will agree that my 
artner was subjected to unreasonable pressure. 
sy this I mean that South lacked the five quick 
ricks for his demand bid that one has come to 
xpect as a matter of course, although these 
equirements are often shaded when the long 
uit is Clubs. Then again, North’s bid of Three 
Yiamonds is not everyone’s idea of a positive 
esponse; but I still think that my bid of Five 
fearts commanded some respect. 

Had the vulnerability been reversed, West 
light have suspected an “advance sacrifice”’ 
id on a pretty hopeless hand; at the existing 
core, however, it could scarcely be dismissed as 

nonsense call. A slam try on such bidding 
ould be based only on a string of Hearts and a 
oid in Diamonds; the King of Spades, of 
Ourse, is an unexpected luxury, but it is not 
eeded for a small slam. Even with cannon to 
ight of him, cannon to left of him, two first- 
Sund controls in his own hand might, I feel, 
ave led West to visualise a play for at least 
welve tricks. Furthermore, if he really thought 
nat his partner was spoofing, what meaning 
id he attach to the double? 

In brief, since East could hardly hold a 


high card apart from the Ace of Hearts, the 
double must be a conventional request for the 
lead of the suit bid by the dummy. Had West 
started off with the Nine of Diamonds, a suit- 
preference signal for a Spade return, we would 
have saved a certain amount of face by gather- 
ing 700. As the play actually went, West 
does better to lead the King of Hearts at trick 2; 
when his partner discourages with the Three, 
it will probably dawn on him that a Diamond 
switch is not a bad idea. 

Let us look on the bright side. When each 
hand is played at 36 tables, it is not so easy to 
get landed with a “cold bottom;” our actual 
score on this board was 21 match points out of a 
possible 70. For this we had chiefly to thank 
various South players who opened with an Acol 
bid of Three No-Trumps, which was nearly 
always passed out. The defenders took the first 
eight tricks with great éclat, only to find that 
plus 200 fell some way short of their potential. 
At least my partner and I scored 300! 

In fact, only three or four pairs, as far as I 
could gather, got to a small slam in Hearts; 
with a combined count of only 17 points, it was 
hard to visualise the miraculous fit. One pair 
who succeeded were Terence Reese (West) and 
Baroness de Straelborn, on this bidding: 


South West North East 
3No-Trumps 4Hearts Nobid Nobid 

5 Clubs No bid No bid 5 Hearts 
Double No bid 6Clubs 6 Hearts 
Double No bid No bid No bid 


Prospects seemed more and more rosy to 
the Baroness as the bidding progressed, and her 
courageous slam call (after being doubled at the 
Five level) was based on the assumption that 
Reese must be void in Clubs. 

The distinction of being the sole pair to bid 
a grand slam fell to two doughty ladies from 
Nottingham, Mrs. Burns (West) and Mrs. 
Hopewell. Here South opened with a bid of 
Five Clubs. In her own words, West felt she was 
being chiselled out of something, but decided to 
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leave it to her partner. Her faith was rewarded. 
East “protected’’ her pass with a bid of Five 
Hearts, West converted to Seven Hearts and 
that was that. 

Apart from a pardonable lapse on this 
exhibit, my eminent partner saw to it that our 
record on the numerous other slam hands was 
100 per cent. accurate. You can study the next 
example from my angle as East. Both sides are 
vulnerable; South, the dealer, opens with Three 
Diamonds, your partner bids Four Clubs, North 
passes and you view the following: 

@A965290965 06... €KII3 

You have omitted to discuss your defence 
to Three-bids, so Four Clubs could easily be the 
“lower minor” convention. But it doesn’t seem 
to matter, for your own hand is ideal for the 
buck-passing bid of Four Diamonds. West sits 
up and announces: “I shall bid Four . 
Four ... as you were! I bid Five Clubs.” 

Annoying, is it not? The fellow clearly 
holds four cards in one of the majors, a vital 
consideration in a match-pointed pairs contest. 
You feel tempted to give him another chance by 
bidding Five Diamonds, but ethics compel you 
to settle for an inferior score with a raise to Six 
Clubs. Now comes a momentary shock, for he 
finds the traditional “‘two Aces’’ and converts to 
Seven Clubs. But all is well, for this is his hand: 
&@... YVAKI8 ©9063 &AQ10852 

The optimum contract is Seven Hearts, 
which is cold even though the Ace of Spades is 
thrown out of the window, yet we shared the 
top on this board with one other pair who got to 
Seven Clubs. Oddly enough, ours was one of the 
few tables where South opened the bidding. 
Granted a clear run, other East-West pairs loca- 
ed their fit in Hearts, but most of them stopped 
at Four! It is strange how often a pre-emptive 
bid, designed to silence the enemy, has the 
opposite effect. Also, it would seem that few of 
us are able to exploit the devastating power of 
a void in the right spot. I may have more to 
say on this subject in a future article. 


CROSSWORD No. 1428 , 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1428, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 9 
Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the first post on the morning of 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957. 


Norre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1427. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


ACROSS 


. A subtle air emerges from stoic clash (10) 
6. “And are though clothed in scarlet” 
—Ben Jonson (4) 
. It’s an easy matter to name this bookish 
junior (10) 
10. The composer’s near in a flutter (4) 
12. If you lose your penny, you won’t get 
dinner! (5) 
13. Corn value of a marrowfat pea (9) 
14. Revolutionary mother rodent (5) 
16. Display by the big gun of billiards? (6) 
20. ‘‘ Now, of my three score years and ten, 
st will not come again” 
—A. E. Housman (6) 
21. Here lustre is shed on the Thames (5) 
25. Sounds like a filibustering receiver of con- 
fidences (9) 
26. “Man never is, but always to be 
—Popfe (5) 


” 


27. Help a girl on the stage (4) 

28. The phrenologist is so obstinate! (10) 

29. He’s a real nobleman (4) 

30. Sniper seen peeping through Oriental blinds 


(10) 
DOWN 
1. But talkers here are not necessarily;nioun™ 
taineers (6) 


2. Punishment that’s concealed (6) 
3. Composer of The Merry Widow (5) 
4. Dominating male who is nevertheless super- 
fluous (8) 
5. Curias conceal a flighty youth (6) 
7. False weathercock, it seems, used at sea (8) 
8. Sing about spring in crescendo (8) 
11. Pacers just get by here (6) 
15. How a poor wanderer appears (6) 
17. What one might expect from a bookmarker (8) 
18. Moonstone lady (8) 
19. Dear Chas. (anagr.) (8) 
22. ‘‘Yet did I never breathe its pure 
‘* Till I heard Chapman . . .’”’—Keats (6) 
23. Leander’s question at the end of his swim? (6) 
24. The Saint is getting on a bit (6) 
26. ‘“‘They on this mountain, 
“In the spring by their road’’—Arnold (5) 


which appeared in the issue of June 13, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Recalcitrant; 9, Denigrate; 


10, Groat; 


The winner of Crossword No. 1426 is 


11, Excite; 12, Skeleton; 13, Damson; 15, Conclave; 18, Sedition; 


19, Anthem; 21, Facility; 23, Carvel; 26, Runny; 27, Moonstone; 
28, Blast furnace. DOWN.—1, Red lead; 2, Conic; 3, Light- 
foot; 4, Iran; 5, Reef-knot; 6, Nigel; 7, Intense; 8, Footpath; 
14, Medicine; 16, Canvasser; 17, Contemns; 18, Saffron; 20, 


Maltese; 22, Loyal; 24, Viola; 25, Golf. 


Mr. William G. Prosser, 
70, Chelsham-road, 
London, S.W.4. 
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ae £1,793 -17..0\ ING. Pea. 
fn The 4-Cylinder OHV-engine renders lightning-bolt 
rr getaway with surging power, excellent road adhesion 
fr and manoeuvrability, riding in real comfort. Styled 
y to stay beautiful, its every feature features you. uanees 
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dl Send for free, illustrated literature nn 
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ealer. YI 
“my wa THE WORLD’S OLDEST A BILE ACTUREI 
ey pal: ORLD’S OL uUTOMO MANUFACTURERS 


MERCEDES-BENZ (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 58 camMBERWELL NEW ROAD, LONDON, S.E.§ 


RELIANCE 7691 (IO LINES) West End Showrooms: 10 ALBEMARLE STRFFT, LONDON, W.I 


IMPERVIOUS TO 
SEA AIR 


IRD, 2.. CAE 
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— 
She Sung 
of Whiskies 
\ SANDEMAN 
3| SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 


specially selected fine whiskies 


PEVON paints LIMITED 
ptestapie a BIDEr Oa 


under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 
SANDEMAN & SONS LTD IN 6 PASTEL SHADES 
25 & 27 Forth Street, f FOR CURING INTERIOR DAMP WALLS 
Sener ; | OUR STANDARD INTERIOR GRADE MUST BE USED 


QI 5 ear Ask for Free lzaflet and Colour Charts at your Builders Merchants or write to 


DEVON PAINTS LTD., BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 
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STATE MARKET 


EFFECT OF THE 
RENT ACT 


HE Rent Act, which received 
the Royal Assent a fortnight 
ago after a final demonstration 
r the Opposition in the House of 
mons, comes into force on July 6, 
id since it will affect the pockets of 
great many people, it may be worth- 
vile running through its principal 


that is the precise acreage of the 
Dundonnell estate, Wester Ross, 
which Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
and Messrs. C. W. Ingram and Sons 
have sold on behalf of Sir Michael 
Peto. The property includes an 
18th-century house, a home farm of 
some 5,700 acres, in hand, 200 acres 


ovisions and the consequences that 
e likely to arise out of them. Briefly, 
e Act removes from rent control all 
uses having a rateable value of over 
0 in the Metropolitan police area or 
ore than £30 elsewhere in England 
id Wales, all owner-occupied houses 
id all privately owned houses let to 
w tenants. But the Act stipulates 
at in no circumstances can a land- 
rd require additional rent before 
stober 6, and that increases shall be 
nited to not more than 7s. 6d. a week 
r a further period of six months, 
ided to which there are limits to the 
nounts that can be charged accord- 
= to where the responsibility for 
pairs and decorations lies. As for 
nants of the slice of buildings de- 
ntrolled by rateable value alone, they 
ve an additional safeguard in that 
ey cannot be made to pay more or 
‘move out before October, 1958, at 
e earliest, and if during this period 
ey are able to enter into a new 
rangement with their landlords for 
least three years, they will be entitled 
further protection by contract. 


NO SPECTACULAR RISES? 


BVIOUSLY a return to a free 

market based on the law of supply 
d demand in place of an artificial 
arket based on pegged rents will result 
a considerable increase in the overall 
lue of the 800,000 houses that have 
en or will be freed from rent control. 
it whether the increase will be on a 
r with the mercurial rise of an 
tates company whose shares, intro- 
ced to the Stock Exchange at 36s. 
the day that the Bill became law, 
iralled to 51s. 9d. within the space 
a few minutes and rose to 57s. 6d. 
e following day, is, in my view, 
ubtful; and it may be, of course, 
at this spectacular rise was in no 
yy connected with the Act. The signs 
> that, so far as rents go, the vast 
jority of landlords will be satisfied 
charge sufficient to maintain their 
operty in good repair so that its 
pital value is preserved, and to 
tain an income from it comparable 
that which they might expect to 
tain if the capital were invested in 
first-class industrial equity. 


Q. AND A. BY MINISTRY 


EANWHILE, most _property- 

owners and tenants will no doubt 
sh to acquaint themselves with those 
ects of the Act that are likely to 
ect them, and Mr. Henry Brooke, 
> Minister of Housing and Local 
vernment, arranged for a booklet 
itaining 68 questions and answers 
the Act, and this booklet, entitled 
e Rent Act and You (Stationery 
ice, price 6d.), is on sale at book- 
lers and newsagents throughout 
gland and Wales, as well as at all 
vernment bookshops. It is in 
ee parts, the first of which deals 
th houses and flats released from 
it control as a result of the Act, 
> second with houses that remain 
der control and the limits in rent 
reases that the Act allows for such 
yperties and the third with the 
ects on furnished accommodation. 


SALES IN SCOTLAND 


HEREAS the sale of an agri- 

cultural estate of, say, 3,500 
es is something of an event in 
gland, estate agents are accus- 
ned to dealing in larger acreages in 
ytland. Nevertheless, the disposal 
35,000 acres constitutes a sizeable 
msaction by any standards, and 


of woodland, several cottages and 

crofting townships and two let farms, 

as well as stalking and fishing rights. 
Another property in Scotland 


that has been occupying the attention 


of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. is 
the Strachur estate of 7,500 acres on 
the shores of Loch Fyne, Argyllshire. 
Already they have 
House with its policies and home farm 


of some 300 acres, another farm of 


600 acres, the Creggans Hotel and a 
certain amount of woodland to 
Brigadier Fitzroy Maclean, and two 
other farms of 2,100 acres and 1,750 
acres have also been disposed of. The 
remaining portions of the estate 
totalling approximately 2,500 acres 
will be auctioned next month unless 
sold privately meanwhile. 


SOLD BEFORE AUCTION 


HE bulk of the Great Rissington 

estate, near Bourton-on-the-Water, 
Gloucestershire, with its Cotswold 
manor house, 700 acres of farm land, 
a bailiff’s house, eight cottages and 
1} miles of fishing on the River 
Windrush, was sold privately by 
Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co. 
before the auction which had been 
arranged for last Monday, leaving 
only a pair of semi-detached cottages 
in Great Rissington village to come 
under the hammer. 

Another agricultural property 
that changed hands in advance of 
auction was the Bishopstone and 
Lovell’s Farms, which together cover 
nearly 400 acres near Cuckfield, 
Sussex. Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
were the agents. 


ASHMORE ESTATE SALE 


FTER approximately 200 years 
of ownership by the Howard 
family, the Ashmore estate of 2,000 
acres, which includes almost the whole 
of the village of Ashmore on the 
borders of Dorset and Wiltshire, is to 
be sold. The village stands round a 
pond which, until the early 1920s, 
was the only water supply for the 
inhabitants, and in dry summers 
water was brought from the aptly 
named hamlet of Well Bottom by the 
womenfolk, who carried it in pitchers 
on their heads. Main water was laid 
on about 30 years ago. The estate, 
the sale of which will take place by 
auction at the end of next month 
unless a private buyer comes forward 
meanwhile, includes five dairy and 
stock farms, the village stores, school, 
19 cottages and a considerable area 
of woodlands that provide good 
pheasant shooting. Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff’s Yeovil office and 
Messrs. Chislett and Rawlence are 
the agents. 

An up-to-date agricultural pro- 
perty that is to come up for auction 
on July 10 is the Edwalton estate of 
610 acres, near Nottingham, which 
Messrs Turner, Fletcher and Essex 
are offering on behalf of the executors 
of the late Mr. R. W. Shacklock. The 
land covers 610 acres in all, and is 
divided into three farms, two of 
which, totalling 337 acres, are worked 
as one unit with the help of numerous 
items of modern equipment, including 
a grain-drying and cleaning plant and 
grass-drying and cubing plants. 
The third farm, which covers 273 
acres enclosed by a ring fence, is 
believed to carry a capital allowance 
of £3,527 under Section 314 of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952. 

PROCURATOR. 
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‘Key’-men, he-men, 


Top Olympic ski-men, 

Divers, jivers, 

And men who go to sea, 
Yes-men, press-men, 
Rising-to-success men, 


Hired-men, ‘ftred ’-men, 


All and one agree — 


try itand you'll see! 


FINEST PETROL IN THE WORLD 
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THOSE WERE 
THE DAYS... 


THOSE’ WERE THE DAYS— 
the gracious easy-going 
days of George I— 
when the Royal Exchange 
Assurance was incorporated 
by Royal Charter. In 
1720, our address, not 
surprisingly, was the 
Royal Exchange. It still is. 
But our business has 

extended round the world, 

and today, whenever insurance 
is talked about or wanted, the 

Royal Exchange Assurance 

is there to help and advise. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


Governor: The Right Hon. Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C. 
Sub. Governor: The Hon. David Bowes-Lyon. Dep. Governor: L. W. Farrow, C.B.E. 


Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas 


RE257 


a little dearer 


incomparably 


XTRA DRY Beefeater Gin costs a 
E shilling a bottle more than ordi- 
nary gins, but what a great difference 
that little extra buys! For this bril- 
liant gin is triple distilled from 
grain. That means extra dryness 
allied to soft, velvety mellowness. 


Yes, this is the Superior Gin, so 
different from ‘commonplace gins; 


it’s like comparing a Premier Cru 
with vin ordinaire. 


NN 


ck woe 


\ 


Try some. You’ll agree that the dif- 5: 
ference in price is absurdly small for #: 
the added enjoyment it brings. Ask 
your wine merchant. 35/6d. a bottle. 


JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED 
LONDON, S.E.11 


Distillers of fine gin 
since 1820. 
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THE GREAT LADY 
OF SHERRIES 
In Spain, ISABELITA is 
a legend. The famous 
Ruiz created it some hun- 
dred years ago in honour 
of Queen Isabel II and it, 
is literally a fino of Kings. 
Only a very little, unfor- 
| tunately, comes to England 
each year; but all of that 
has the mark of greatness. 
ISABELITA is worth a 
connoisseur’s trouble. 
Ask your wine merchant for it 
Write for free handbook 
on sherry to 
RUIZ (Dept. CL), 
| 34 Grosvenor Street, W.1 | 
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Cussons Imperial Leather is 
the choice of men of fame and men of 
promise. It is the choice of 

men of good taste. 


After Shave Talc 


Price 3/6 


Lather Shave Cream 


yy, Shaye 


writes Frank Muir, 

well-known radio 

and television 
celebrity. 


“A fantastic performance which I am 
sure would not be equalled by any other 
machine on the market. The 
Hayter’s rotary action shows no 
mercy to scrub, weeds, suckers 
or grass of any height, 
down it all comes!” 
The result is a neat trim 
finish produced and 
maintained without 
effort. 


Illustration shows the 
24” Hayter Scythe 

powered by a reliable 
4-stroke engine. 


CASH PRICE 
(del’d U.K.) 


£52 
OR BY EASY 
PAYMENTS. 


Please write for details of the Hayter range 


HAYTERS (SALES) LIMITE 


8 SPELLBROOK LANE, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HE! 
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The alate to keep you typ-to- dake 


FIRST JOB FOR THE 
EGG BOARD? 


export of eggs from this country 
to the Continent in the last three 
nonths that anyone would imagine 
hat we were surfeited with eggs here. 
n fact our routine egg consumption 
uns at only four per person a week and 
here would not be any problem of a 
urplus for export to Western Germany 
r anywhere else if it were raised by a 
nere 1 per cent. This should be well 
vithin the capabilities of the British 
tgg Marketing Board, which will take 
er its responsibilities on July 1. The 
evy of $d. a dozen which will be taken 
m eggs sent to the packing stations 
hat qualify for Government subsidy 
hould amply finance a campaign to 
ducate housewives on the value of 
ggs at the season of the year when 
hey are cheapest. Not everyone can 
nake a perfect omelette, but cooking 
lemonstrations on television and 
opular advice in the newspapers 
vould certainly shift at least the 
per cent. extra eggs into the con- 
umption figures. The Minister of 
\griculture prides himself on his rate 
f milk consumption. He told the 
toyal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
t their annual luncheon that on the 
revious Sunday he had broken his 
ersonal record by drinking 44 pints 
f milk. Will he now widen his range 
o include egg nogs in his intake? I 
aust say Mr. Heathcoat Amory seems 
o go from strength to strength on the 
iet of his choice and I should hate to 
hink of his digestion being upset in 
ny way, but eggs make light, sustain- 
og food for politicians. 


urops Shoot Ahead 


EAVY rainstorms at Whitsun 
spoiled the holiday for many 
eople, but the wet was welcome to 
armers, even those who had some hay 
ying out. The land was so dry that 
oth cornfields and pastures sorely 
ieeded refreshing, and storms do less 
arm in early June than later in the 
ummer. Since the rain the late-sown 
arley has shot ahead and fields on 
loping ground where one could see 
mly a sparse crop are now much 
etter covered. But the corn will not 
ll ripen at the same time. There will 
e some early heads and some extra 
ate, and such unevenness in growth 
joes not make a malting sample or 
ndeed the class of grain in bulk that 
he compounder for feeding-stuffs 
kes to have unless it has been 
horoughly winnowed and _ dried. 
ugar-beet and potato crops perked up 
vonderfully after the Whitsun down- 
ours. It is some years since we had 
ur root crops so clean by hoeing and, 
ven though germination was uneven 
nd growth was delayed by the lack of 
noisture, these fields may yet do us 
redit. Mid-June is too early to judge 
he outcome of the season. 


geef for Choice 


HE Englishman still prefers beef 

to other kinds of meat, according 
o the Fatstock Marketing Corporation. 
\ comparison between our meat-eat- 
ag habits before the war (in 1938) and 
956 shows in pounds how much of 
ach type of meat was eaten per 
erson: 


S: much has been heard about the 


1938 1956 
Beef and veal ... 54.9 §2.9 
Mutton and lamb = 25.2 23.8 
Pork a, LOG 17.6 
Offal it ny 8.4 


Bacon andham... 28.1 24.1 


Total ... iemteo.2 - 126.8 


lire Purchase 


a implement agent tells me that 
about one-quarter of the tractors 
e sells go on hire purchase. Alto- 
ether about 14 per cent. of farm 


equipment in this country is bought 
on this system. The minimum deposit 
was raised, as part of the credit- 
squeeze operation, to 50 per cent. in 
February, 1956. Now it has been re- 
duced to 334 per cent. The Agricul- 
tural Engineers Association, which 
represents most firms in the industry, 
describes the concession as “encourag- 
ing.” There has been a slackening 
demand for new machinery over the 
past year and manufacturers have 
been worried about the home market, 
which is the basis of economical out- 
put for export. All round the world 
there is keener competition. 


Venturesome Vixen 


HIS is the time of year when the 

farmer with poultry needs to look 
to the security precautions made for 
his pullets at grass or even his adult 
birds in a hen-yard. My hen-yard has 
just suffered 20 casualties. A fox, no 
doubt a vixen with cubs, managed to 
climb over the wire (which was not 
held tight enough at one spot), killed 
18 in the yard and removed two so far 
as I could see. The casualties were 
birds in good lay, so it is a considerable 
loss. I must regard it as my annual 
subscription to the local pack of fox- 
hounds. Some of the birds found a 
market at 5s. a head in the village and 
the balance, now safely in the deep- 
freeze cabinet, will ease the household 
budget later in the year. 


Cattle Staggers 


Mee tetany is a mysteri- 

ous killing disease on some farms 
when the grass grows -trongly, but 
neighbouring farms may have no such 
trouble. There is no doubt that inten- 
sive methods, especially the use of 
large quantities of nitrogenous top- 
dressings on pastures and the use of 
quick-growing leys with H. I. Rye- 
grass, increase the risk of deficiency 
troubles such as magnesium tetany. 
This is one of the penalties of progress, 
but the progress may be worth while 
all the same. Mineral licks and mag- 
nesite in boxes available to the cattle 
will usually suffice to avoid trouble. 
It may be necessary to feed magnesite 
in a special ration for a time, even 
though the grass is full of virtue in 
June. Molasses makes a palatable 
mixture with magnesite. The ratio of 
1 lb. of magnesite to } pint of undiluted 
molasses gives a dry crumbly mixture 
that the cows will lick up readily from 
a trough when no concentrates are 
being fed. 


Beef for the Continent 


HE Minister of Agriculture has 

been at pains to declare that he 
accepts fully the findings of the Bal- 
four Committee which enquired into 
the export of cattle for slaughter on 
the Continent, and that he is pressing 
ahead with the measures that are 
likely to be effective in carrying out 
the Committee’s recommendations. 
As far as I can judge he has already 
cleaned up the trade so far as the 
handling and transport of the cattle 
in this country are concerned; the 
conditions under which they are 
shipped have been reviewed to ensure 
that there is the least possible risk of 
harm coming to them on the water. 
What happens to the cattle the other 
side of the Channel must depend 
greatly on the co-operation of the 
authorities on the Continent. Dis- 
cussions with them are continuing. 
The best suggestion so far made is that 
the export of these cattle should be 
subject to licence with a condition 
that the exporter must ensure they 
are slaughtered within eight hours 
of landing. It is on long journeys 
across the Continent that they may 
suffer. CINCINNATUS. 


MEET AT THE ‘ROYAL’ EUROPE'S LARGEST SHOW 
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= VISIT THE 


NORWICH, 
JULY 2—5, 1957 


DAY Adults | Children 

% SEE ALL THAT IS NEW TICKETS under 15 
IN MODERN FARM Tues. 2nd July £1 10/- 
EQUIPMENT Wed. 3rd July 10/- 5/- 

before 2 p.m. 

SEE THE WORLD’S Nbr egal 216 
FINEST CATTLE, Thurs. 4th July 5/- 2/6 
Friday Sth July. 2/6 1/- 


SHEEP AND PIGS 


SEASON TICKETS 


CANADIAN ‘MOUNTIES’, admitting on all four days 30]-. 


SHEPHERDS’ CROOKS, 

The Showground opens at 8 a.m. 
on the first day, and 9 a.m. on other 
days. It closes at 8 p.m. each day. 
No admission after 7 p.m. the first 
three days, and 5 p.m. on Friday. 


SHEEP-SHEARING 
DEMONSTRATIONS, 
SHOW-JUMPING, ETC. 


the amazing new 


3 
aS 


itma 
BON Liew 
% i ‘ 


7S x 


Fruit and vegetable juices 
‘the whole year round — 


The Fruitmaster extracts pure fruit juice by steam: 
that means the most health-giving and tasty ingredients— 
vitamins, salts, glucose, natural colouring and flavour— 
remain intact in the juice. And the Fruitmaster is wonderful 
for jam-making. 


Simple - Economical « Saves 85% sugar « Ideal for windfalls 


Lid 1, 

Fri baskera Free! With each Fruitmaster you will 0 I 75/ 
Muicacsllectoes 3" receive a booklet describing the many n y .; 
Bouinetincenes! health-giving and appetizing ways you including 

can use fruit and vegetable juices. postage 


To BEKON SUPPLIES LTD., P.O. BOX NO. 1, 
2a The Broadway, Penn Road, BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS. 
* Please send me a Fruit- 


master for which I enclose NAME 
£3.15.0. 

* Please send me a Fruit- 

master C.O.D. 


| 
| 
I 
ADDRESS 
| 
J 


* Delete the line which does not apply. CL 20/6/57. 
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PURVEYORS. OF CHAMPAGNE 


&® 


MOET 
HANDON 


CHAMPAGNE 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1743 


DRY IMPERIAL 
Vintage 1949 


and 


PREMIERE CUVEE 
Non- Vintage 


JOHN BELL ¢f ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


A very unusual Antique Chippendale 
mahogany Bureau with open bookshelves and 
shaped under shelf. Width 36 inches, height 
6 feet 5 inches. 


An interesting musical Grandfather Clock 
with inlaid Sheraton mahogany case. The 
clock plays seven Scottish airs on thirteen 
bells, Extreme height 7 feet 11 inches. 


BRIDGE STREET 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone: 24828. Telegrams & Cables ‘‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen. 


By Appointment Antique pein to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 


A RARE GEORGE II CARVED MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR, THE 
ARMS DESIGNED WITH AN UNUSUAL CARVED SCROLL, 
THE CABRIOLE LEGS CARVED WITH A SHELL, AND CLAW 
AND BALL FEET. Circa 1740. 
Overall height of back: 3 ft. 2 ins. 


BEING EXHIBITED STAND 84, ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


BY APPOINTMENT TO GOLDSMITHS 


MER MAJESTY THE QUEEN & CROWN JEWELLERS 


Porringer, date James Il 1688 Maker's mark R (Mono) 
Jackson Second Edition page 133 


FINE ANTIQUE SILVER 


Many years experience and judicious buying have enabled 
GARRARD & CO. to maintain one of the most interesting 
stocks of antique silver, jewellery and clocks in London. 

Here at ‘112’ there is much to attract the connoisseur. 
Visitors are always welcome. 


We are exhibiting at THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR STAND No. 51 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


formerly 
THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON + W.1 TELEPHONE + REGENT 30 


} 


EW BOOKS 
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VIONASTERIES IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


will like Mr. Patrick Leigh 

Fermor’s book A Time to 
eep Silence (Murray, 15s.): some for 
e quiet beauty of the writing; some 
r the clear picture of monastic life 
it is lived to-day; some for the 
acerity of the attempt to understand 
id suggest to the reader what it is 
at those who inhabit monasteries 
e trying to do. The Reformation, 
e dissolution and destruction of so 
any splendid monastic buildings in 
ir Own country, the Puritan con- 
sion of beauty with idolatry: all 
ese things tend to cloud the vision 
here monastic life is concerned, so 
at it is not only desirable but neces- 
ry that someone should do what 


\ GOOD many readers, I hope, 


contemplative orders, a dodging of 
the trials and tribulations of life in 
the world? So it could seem unless 
one accepted the basis of the mystery, 
which is a belief in the efficacy of 
prayer. If you can accept that, then 
you accept Mr. Leigh Fermor’s view 
that “with this daily, unflagging 
stream of worship, a volume of prayer 
ascends, of which, if it is efficacious, 
we are all the beneficiaries .. . They 
are the anonymous well-wishers who 
reduce the moral overdraft of 
mankind.” 

If sweetness and light made the 
order of St. Wandrille, something 
dark and sinister informed La Trappe, 
where Mr. Leigh Fermor found him- 
self later. Here, not intercession but 


UM<AMWMAUAAUI AU AUMAAIA A MQA"? MAMA MAMA M2211 


A TIME TO KEEP SILENCE. 


By Patrick Leigh Fermor 


(Murray, 15s.) 
THE CRY OF THE FISH EAGLE. By Peter Molloy 
(Michael Joseph, 21s.) 
FULLNESS OF DAYS. By the Earl of Halifax 
(Collins, 25s.) 


PUPUP UWA AAAAAAQA MAA 22212121 


ir. Fermor does here—that is to say, 
<plain the impact of the thing upon 
mind and an imagination sincerely 
anxious to know what monastic exis- 
nce is “about.” After all, it has 
een going on for a long time. It has 
iffered and survived extreme vicissi- 
ides; and, if it is easy to point out 
vils and abuses, these should be seen 
; inherent in human fallibility and 
ot necessarily in the system: a falli- 
lity that unhappily afflicts all the 
oings of men. 

Mr. Leigh Fermor stayed for a 
me in the abbeys of St. Wandrille 
e Fontanelle, which is not far from 
‘ouen; in Solesmes, which stands in 
ne heart of Maine; and in La Grande 
tappe in Normandy. In each he 
und something of “the healing and 
1ysterious enchantment for which, 
mong other purposes, monasteries 
rere built.’ 


ROM GLOOM TO FREEDOM 
I don’t think we shall begin to 
nderstand this matter unless we look 
t that word “ mysterious’’—that is 
> say, having to do with a mystery. 
Mystery” is a word that, like 
glamour,’’ has been demeaned be- 
ond knowing. If a man has done no 
1ore than mislay his cigarettes he 
ays it’s a mystery what has become 
f them; and this is not what St. Paul, 
9r example, means when he says: 
Behold, I show you a mystery.’’ As 
see it, a mystery in the religious 
ense is something that can never be 
nderstood, but that can be accepted 
ecause it is effective. Even the short 
ojourn that Mr. Leigh Fermor made 
ras effective. Things happened to his 
1ind and spirit. Out of a few days of 
rofound gloom he emerged into a 
ense of freedom, a sense in which 
the weariness of all this unintelligible 
orld” was lightened. The trivial 
ush and dither and pointless talk gave 
lace to “a gentleness, a lack of haste, 
_calmness” in which the spirit was 

t rest. 
Is it just “escape,”’ this life of the 


vicarious penance was the spring of 
everything. It is necessary to under- 
stand that mortification of the flesh, 
here carried to a rigorous point, is not 
a perversion but the implementation 
of an idea. As the idea at St. Wand- 
rille is that “more things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams of,”’ 
so at La Trappe the idea is that things 
are wrought by suffering. The monas- 
tery is “a workshop of intercession 
and a bitter cactus-land of expiation 
for the mountains of sin which have 
accumulated since the Fall.” How 
this squares with another Christian 
idea of the “one oblation of Himself 
once offered,” I don’t see. What 
Mr. Leigh Fermor found was that, 
despite the sufferings these men 
inflicted and endured, they shared 
with their abbot a “disconcerting” 
normality. The abbot “possessed a 
singular charm and, like the other 
monks, an indefinable air of benevo- 
lence and happiness.” 

Mr. Leigh Fermor ends his book 
with a chapter on the now deserted 
rock monasteries of Cappadocia, which 
permits full scope to his talent of 
description. 

In the rush and change of modern 
life, the whole question of monasticism 
seems remote and almost unreal; yet 
there is the fact that, in various 
forms, it has existed through the 
centuries and that, in our own coun- 
try, monastic establishments are 
growing in number. It needs explain- 
ing. It is comforting to our own ego 
to say, when someone rejects our 
values, or what pass for values, that 
he is “escaping.” But, all the same, 
that may not be the right answer. 


GAME WARDEN IN SUDAN 


Colonel Peter Molloy was for six 
years a Game Warden in the Southern 
Sudan. His task was, before the Sudan 
became independent, to train a Sudan- 
ese staff to carry on after the British. 
The area for which he was responsible 
was a quarter of a million square miles. 
His book The Cry of the Fish Eagle 
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Among a steadily growing circle 


of wholly satisfied smokers, 


no tobacco enjoys a higher esteem than 


Player’s “No Name” 


V/ 
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A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 43/-; _ 
subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders wil) have prompt attention. 


Pintail. ae * 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD.. PERTH. SCOTLAND. Established 1800 
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Che (Wonderfa 


Lafiora-BLANCHE 


A fine, full-bodied wines, |) P| Nita 


perhaps the most popular 


of all Sauternes. 


immortalised by 


Sy Hake Bam 


in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ 


is now presented in a brilliantly designed new vacuum tin 


that guarantees the perfect freshness of this grand tobacco. 
Sole Importers :— Ayailable from your usual wine merchants: 14/6 per bottle 


J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., 161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 4/11 OZ. 9/10 TWO OZ. 


CHARLES 
LONDON-JOHANNESBURG 
HOWARD. ee S aS 


IN LESS THAN A DAY I heard more requests 
in Spain thts year 
for this Fino 


San Patricio 


than any other dry Shatey? 


Hihgp 


San Patricio 
Dry Sherry 


NEW WEEKLY STANDARD SERVICE 


By DC-7B 


A set of Drapes and Leaving London at 5 p.m. every 


Tails in striped 
B jaille of Bone, Blue ™ 
and Gold lined in Yellow Taffeta 60 minutes en route. 


and edged with Waterfall Fringe with a 
Festoon Blind, in Yellow Shantung, ps 


Sunday, arriving Johannesburg just 


20 hours later. Only one stop of 


Y 


Crowned by Plaster Pelmet 


as, stoane sr, |SQUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS | © °:: 


SW (IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.O.A.C. AND C.A.A) MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. EC. 
» at 


SLOane 4249-3387 South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. Telephone WHitehall 4488 


Wp 


y 
Ve 


Consult your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C. or South African Airways 


(Michael Joseph, 21s.) is an account of 
the people and the animals of this vast 
territory as he and his wife found them. 
Captain Keith Caldwell, of the Game 
Department, Nairobi, says in a fore- 
word: “ The great amount of game that 
still exists in this vast land is a tribute 
to the selfless devotion given by the 
author and his predecessors to their 
vocation. How long will this wild life 
last? Much will depend on whether 
the new rulers carry on the existing 
wise policy of conservation coupled 
with strict limitation of firearms.” 


PROBLEM OF FIREARMS 


The question of firearms sounds 
again and again through Colonel 
Molloy’s book. For thousands of years 
before white men came, the native 
population looked upon the animals 
as a food supply, and the game laws 
are still designed “primarily to con- 
serve the country’s game for the indi- 
genous population.’’ But this is done 
“with due regard to international 
undertakings in the protection of par- 
ticular species.’ While, therefore, 
“natives are encouraged to hunt by 
certain traditional methods, i.e. spear, 
bow and arrow, and, in limited areas 
and at certain times, game nets,”’ there 
are some traditional methods that are 
barred, and the new method of shoot- 
ing with firearms is looked at with 
deep concern. The natives had sense 
enough when they did things for them- 
selves. They were accustomed to 
appoint hunting chiefs who controlled 
the hunting with reference to the 
amount of game in a’ given area; but 
“when rifles come into native hands, 
and individual hunting by this 
modern method is shown to be more 
productive than the communal hunt- 
ing of old, then the race to exterminate 
the game is on.” 

Putting a ring of fire round a herd 
of elephants, trapping in pits, wheel- 
traps and bow-traps, are among the 
native traditional methods that they 
have now been more or less persuaded 
to abandon. As for the firearms, 
“thousands of ancient weapons, 
mostly muzzle-loaders, have been col- 
lected during the last fifty years, and 
those remaining in native hands are 
now so few and so strictly controlled 
that their illegal use cannot go long 
undetected.” 

Colonel Molloy looks to the future 
with ‘“‘cautious optimism.’’ He says 
a “heartening number” of educated 
Northern Sudanese are aware of the 
importance of the fauna, and that the 
Southern tribesmen who revolted 
against the North when the British 
left, taking with them an alarming 
number of rifles, confined themselves 
to .303s. The ammunition for these 
can be controlled, and so what looked 
like a bad situation may be manage- 
able if the new government is resolute. 


LORD HALIFAX’S RECORD 


The pros and cons of political 
action in our time have been so hotly 
debated that I, for one, am tired of 
argument about what, for good or ill, 
is done with. Here is the Earl of 
Halifax’s autobiography: Fullness of 
Days (Collins, 25s.). A Foreign Secre- 
tary deeply involved at the time of 
Munich, a Viceroy of India at a critical 
moment, British Ambassador at 
Washington during the war: here is an 
opportunity, if ever there was one, to 
set the fireworks crackling unprofit- 
ably again. I shall resist the tempta- 
tion and commend the book as an 
interesting picture of a privileged life, 
nurtured in a home where “the family 
life came to be regulated a good deal 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING-continued 


by the Church seasons and the racing 
calendar,’ progressing inevitably 
through Eton and Oxford to Parlia- 
ment, which “for me never held great 
appeal,’’ and onward to high office 
in the State—“ with no special equip- 
ment therefore by way of past training 
or acquired knowledge we reached 
India.”’ 


TASKS WELL DONE 


All the time one is vaguely 
oppressed by a sense of mediocrity, 
almost of dullness. The book has no 
sparkle, no life. It is a record of an 
honest man doing all the things that 
tradition and inheritance laid on his 
shoulders, but imparting to them 
little if anything from within himself 
and deriving from them little that 
enlarges himself. He writes of an 
Oxford occasion: “I got Charles Fisher 
to write my Latin for me; even so, 
I am afraid it was scarcely up to the 
standard expected. But like most 
other human affairs, the kindly march 
of time covers such deficiencies, and 
memories are happily short.”’ That is 
how it seems to have gone all the way; 
and in due course he attained “the 
highest academic honour that can fall 
to any son of Oxford by being invited 
to be Chancellor of the University.” 

There is one curious little point 
that will interest a social historian. 
In his father’s house a dance was occa- 
sionally given to which tradesmen and 
servants were invited. “The house- 
maids, we used to be told, generally 
made a night of it, and started doing 
their early morning work as soon as 
they had changed out of their dance- 
clothes. However smart these last 
might be, they were always expected to 
wear their caps.” 


oe 


DAMAGE TO TREES 


pees INJURIES, by H. L. Edlin 
and M. Nimmo, both of the Forestry 
Commission (Thames and Hudson, 
21s.), will be indispensable to foresters 
and fascinating to all interested in trees; 
125 photographs illustrate all kinds of 
damage to trees, by man, animals, 
birds, insects, fungi and act of God, 
and a pleasantly informal text ex- 
plains the damage and describes what- 
ever preventive measures may be 
applicable. The controversial ivy, 
incidentally, is condemned. There are 
some extraordinary trees illustrated, 
such as a Corsican pine with nine 
secondary leaders, looking like a 
candelabrum, and a Scotch pine 
with its trunk making a circle in the 
vertical plane. 


LONDON IN A NUTSHELL 


N the foreword to London (Vol. 1), 
in the Penguin Buildings of Eng- 
land series, Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner says 
that with few exceptions he has per- 
sonally examined all the buildings 
mentioned in the book, and as it 
seems to include every single building 
of any importance, whatever its date, 
the immensity of the undertaking can 
be imagined. This thick little volume, 
which is paper-bound and costs 15s., 
deals with the cities of London and 
Westminster; the second volume of 
London, published some years ago, 
dealt with the remainder. The bulk of 
the book is devoted to what Dr. Pevs- 
ner calls the perambulations, in which 
the important buildings in each street 
are described and their dates and the 
names of their architects given if they 
are known. A long introduction, 
maps, nearly a hundred pages of illus- 
trations, a glossary of architectural 
terms and an index of architects and 
artists add to the interest and useful- 
ness of this book, in which scholarship 
is combined with acute observation 
and an occasional touch of humour. 
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...a secret that gives 
“Black & White” its incomparable 
character, smoothness and flavour. 


Have Scotch at its very best by 
calling for ‘Black & White.” 


wnis® 


| U AL BLEND OF 


Mtg 


LACK2WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“BUCHANAN’S ”” 


By Appointment 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 


to Her Majesty The Queen 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


Charles Heidsieck 
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Feathered half caps that fall on to the nape of the neck. (Left) White fronds 

attached to a crisp blue ribbon bow. (Right) Curled ostrich tips shading from 

shell pink to deep rose with a smooth feather half crown and band of pale 
pink (Madame Vernier) 


LLINERY NOTES 


ATS have surely never been so pretty or so easy to wear as they are this 
summer. The high heavy toques have gone and are replaced by hats of 
softer outlines, often folded and with pliable brims, and they are usually 

nade from fabric. They can be worn tilted backwards or sideways or straight on 
he head, and are supple enough to be manipulated into the most becoming shape 
or each individual. The berets and tams are set on narrow headbands and made 
rom many sections creased on each join, so that they have width. Larger berets 
ire worn pulled back in folds on to the nape of the neck, where they are held by 
. buttoned band or a bootlace bow of fabric. In spot-glazed cotton, white piqué 
ir felt, these make the perfect hat for wearing with suits or tailored frocks and 
hey pack easily. The same shape looks ravishing for cocktails or garden parties 
vith a plain silk dress when it is made entirely from apple blossom or white 
jiolets, rose petals or pleated white leaves of organza mounted on tulle and 
tiffened net. 

Madame Vernier makes 
snchanting feathered hats 
hat are worn right on the 
»ack of the head, so that the 
ronds of feathers fall on the 
lape of the neck and all 
he front hair is visible. She 
nakes an ice-blue one from 
mcurled ostrich with the 
feathers fanning out from a 
ibbon bow that reaches 
bver from) "ear to ‘ear; 
another has curling ostrich 
tips with the smooth fronds 
forming a half cap and a 
rim that slips over the 
crown of the head, and the 
curling ends foam over the 
neck in tones of pink or 
blue, shading from pale to a 
cerise pink or cornflower 
blue. Larger light melon 
shapes are in fold upon fold 
of tulle with a flower poised 
on one side. 

Simone Mirman studs 
berets of ruched white tulle 


(Right) A capeline of coral 

pink folded into the crown 

and away from the face 
(Rudolph) 


A trayel hat of feather-light panama shaped like 
a man’s folds up easily for packing (Agmar) 


with minute brilliant flowers and miniature 
bows of velvet ribbon of mixed bright 
colours—a rose bud, a violet, a forget-me-not 
with a touch of emerald green or turquoise. 
Larger berets are entirely of petals or small 
blossoms sewn on net, and are very light. 

Cloche shapes are covered with 
violets, posy hats poised on the front and the 
small mixed flowers arranged on a circle of 
pleated tulle. The large hats are composed 
of layers of tulle or of white feathers and 
are left untrimmed; they are shaped so that 
they can be pulled on and frame the face 
with wide undulating brims. Large mush- 
rooms made of ruched crinoline of the light- 
est possible variety can also be pulled on and 
rolled back from the face at the angle to suit 
each individual. 

Rudolf makes sailor hats from cotton and 
linen with folded crowns like mob caps and 
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range of colours. Several greens look fresh in this satin. There have been few 
greens for several seasons, but there are plenty in the latest collections. 
A woollen with a raised stripe in a contrasting colour is interesting: the surface 
has the appearance of a knitted ribbed jersey. Paisley patterns are spaced out 
so as to keep the pleasing blend of soft colours while acquiring a new aspect. 

Celebrations marking the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
opening of Fortnum and Mason continue on a grand scale with special 
merchandise, window displays and a décor that includes two hundred and 
fifty doves in flight across the whole frontage. Illustrating the continuity of 
their suppliers is a window display of Yardley’s products, including packages 
specially made for the 1851 Exhibition and also lovely antique bottles of scent. 
Amaryllis is in a gold-and-black bottle with an elegant high stopper, 
featuring the eastern influence that once dominated the packing of perfumes 
and cosmetics, but has now largely disappeared. Their Bouquet scent, which 
was evolved for Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, has one of the long 
descriptive labels in antique lettering that are reminiscent of the ancient 
herbalists and also has a very different appearance from the present set of 
scents. 

Exclusive cottons that can be bought off the peg are always one of the 
features of Fortnum and Mason. A sheath dress with matching jacket in white 
with a light pattern in several different colours is for town and is just as 
sophisticated as a silk dress. Diaphanous chiffon dresses go under glistening 
silk dust-coats; the cotton sun-suits under either button-through cotton 
dresses or shirts and skirts are all cut on tailored lines of complete simplicity. 
Here colours are fresh and the patterns definite and geometric. Sun-tops are 
boned and lined with white'cotton. 

The shawl collar that slips over the tops of the arms of a sleeveless dress 
is a feature of the more formal summer dress, and so also is a sling collar that 
folds in front, framing an oval neckline,~and continues as a scarf that 
knots below the shoulders and then streams down to the waist at the back. 
Both styles appear for short slender dresses that cling to the figure as well as 
with wide-skirted ones that are gored to define the waist. With the former, 
large untrimmed coolie shapes or 
sou’ westers have been shown; with 
the wide hemlines close-fitting caps 
or berets of all kinds, many of 
them made of flowers. The straws 
are of the lightest and finest; hardly 
ever before has millinery been so 
airy. 

Berets, small, elegant and com- 
pact, designed for the first showings 
of the Dior and Hardy Amies 
autumn collections of wholesale 
clothes give the first hints of 
autumnal millinery styles. The 
Dior berets were frequently oval 
and had either a jewel or butterfly 
bow set in the centre front. They 
were worn well to one side. Larger 
hats of very crisp and definite out- 
lines turned down all round were 
shown in velvet for wear with cock- 
tail suits. 

With the Hardy Amies clothes 
Madame Vernier designed berets 
and caps from folded felt or velours, 
They were little higher than the) 
Dior ones and were worn tilted a) 
trifle to one side. “4 


(Above) Netted cap with bright small flowers in 

tones of pink resting on a rim of strawberry-pink 

straw. (Right) Rose petals laid between grey 

tulle to make a cloche of subtle muted colours 
(Simone Mirman) 


narrow brims folded into the crowns. These 
are pliable, so that they can be readily shaped 
on the head. In spot cotton with spots as 
large as a florin in white on a dark ground, 
black on white, or white on cornflower blue 
glazed cotton, the gathered brims frame the 
face, and their crowns are kept fairly high, 
so that they can be folded and peaked on the 
head. Large flattish berets of white piqué 


rest on top of the head; they can be turned P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
back in front and are gathered in folds at the a 
back so that they flute out over the neck. ay folded P 1 
Being quite soft, they pack perfectly and (Below) pe A aa na ‘ 
would be very smart for a Mediterranean white groggrain Bh “a coped etgas . 
holiday. Smaller berets in felt or white piqué (Radolps) 

are intended for wear with suits, and these 


also are gathered into the back on the nape. 

For the preview of Frederick Starke’s autumn collection Otto Lucas 
designed a stylish satin beret. It was deepish, set on a headband and pulled 
backwards to hide the mannequin’s hair completely. It looked glamorous 
in white with a svelte black dress, and chic in black with a mastic suit that 
had a black Persian lamb cravat. For summer functions his organza hats, 
though large, seem light as air. Either they are composed of one airy fold 
after another and are worn at the back to frame the face, or large full-blown 
roses made of organza smother the brims, which have a one-sided movement. 


PY CReURS hats by Agmar of feather-light natural panama are shaped 
like a man’s and fold up so that they pack in a corner. They look 
extremely smart with a summer suit, and so do cossack-shaped caps of felt 
that are slashed all round and can be pulled on so that the fringed edge 
frames the face. Both styles bring a note of sophistication to country 
millinery and both could be worn in London with a stark black outfit and 
look as chic. 

Jacqmar’s first showing of autumn fabrics illustrates the colour trends 
clearly. Soft dark tones blend for the tweeds and the numerous printed 
woollens, both of which are enlivened occasionally by a fleck of brilliant 
colour. Woollens are considerably smoother and very gay for winter 
time; a pink tweed suit has been shown by each of the big wholesale 
houses and there are many blends of blue. In the Jacqmar collection the 
browns are also prominent and the darkish grounds flecked with warm 
tortoiseshell tones look most attractive. A delightful pure wool printed 
with a smallish rambling flower design is effective in mixed colours on 
ground shades of jade, a warm mid-brown, rose oriris blue. A really heavy 
satin for cocktail coats—48 ins. wide and 19s. 11d. a yard—comes in a large 


